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THE PARISH PRIEST AND HIS FLOCK AS DE- 
PICTED BY THE COUNCILS OF THE 
TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES 


ROSS WILLIAM COLLINS 


Syracuse University 


duced many clerics who were an honor to the church 

which they served, who faithfully fulfilled their duties, 
and by their lives set a worthy example to their parishioners. 
Such priests, however, do not bulk large in medieval literature; 
they are simply taken for granted.’ Their lives were less dra- 
matic, less striking than were the lives of those who were more 
or less overcome with worldliness. Moreover the enactments 
of councils, one of the chief interests of which was reform, tell 
us only of the latter. It is accordingly a picture of the more 
unfavorable aspects of clerical and village life that one derives 
from a study of the councils of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. 

Perhaps one of the most common failings of the medieval 
clergy was that they were addicted to the use of strong drink. 
With tiresome monotony, frequently under the heading De 
vita et honestate clericorum or De tabernis, the councils de- 
nounce those who were guilty of tavern haunting. “Clergy in 
Holy Orders,” decreed the Council of London in 1175, “‘are 
not to take part in public drinking-bouts, nor are they to enter 


* For the description of a model parish priest, cf. G. G. Coulton, Social Life in 
Britain, p. 213; E.S. Davison, Forerunners of St. Francis, pp. 349 ff. 
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taverns for the purpose of eating or drinking unless compelled 
by the necessity of travel.” Archdeacons in the diocese of Lin- 
coln were to investigate in their visitations whether priests 
were “lovers of drink or haunters of taverns.’”* A frequent 
conciliar injunction is: “From drunkenness and intoxication 
let all clergy diligently abstain.”* A common form of drinking- 
bout in which the country people seem to have indulged was 
the Scotale or church-ale. Not only were the clergy advised to 
forbid their parishioners from indulging in such revelry, but 
they were sternly admonished not to participate in them them- 
selves.’ Priests who haunted taverns also engaged in playing 
with dice and gambling.* Much light is thrown upon the con- 
duct of clergy in taverns by the decree of an early fourteenth- 
century council to the effect that if clergy received injury in a 
tavern, they could not obtain redress before the higher ecclesi- 
astical authorities.’ This evidence of the councils is substan- 
tiated by the episcopal visitations of Odo Rigaldi, who was 
Archbishop of Rouen from 1248 to 1275. Odo knew tavern- 
haunting priests who fought in taverns and gambled away 
even the clothes that they wore.* Fines, penance, and, as a last 
resort, suspension or deposition from office were the penalties 
decreed for the guilty. But the evil seems to have been too 


* Mansi, Conciliorum amplissima collectio (henceforth simply referred to as 
“Mansi’”’), Vol. XXII. Cf. Tréves, 1238, ibid., Vol. XXIII, col. 480; Tours, 1282, ibid., 
Vol. XXIV; Saltzburg, 1274, ibid., Vol. XXIV, col. 140; Wiirzburg, 1278, ibid., Vol. 
XXIV, cols. 849 ff.; Mainz, 1261, ibid., Vol. XXIII, col. 1081. 


* 1233, Mansi, Vol. XXIII, cols. 327-28. 

“Fourth Lateran, 1215, Mansi, Vol. XXII, col. 1003; Le Mans, 1247, ibid., Vol. 
XXIII, cols. 755-56; Cologne, 1280, ibid., Vol. XXIV, col. 346; Liége, 1247, ibid., Vol. 
XXIV; Wiirzburg, 1208, ibid., Vol. XXIV. 

° Salisbury, 1256, Mansi, Vol. XXIII, cols. 911-12; Worcester, 1240, ibid., Vol. 
XXIII, col. 538. Cf. E.K. Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, I, 91, and note. 

® Valencia, 1261, Mansi, Vol. XXIII, col. 1056; Saltzburg, 1274, ibid., Vol. XXIV, 
col. 533; cf. Gerona, 1274, ibid., Vol. XXIII, col. 936. 


* Constance, Mansi, Vol. XXV, col. 30. 
*G. G. Coulton, Medieval Garner, pp. 291 f. 
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widespread to permit the wholesale carrying out of the drastic 
penalty of deposition.’ 

Not only did priests frequent taverns for the purpose of 
drinking and gambling, but they also kept taverns themselves 
or sold wine in their houses.*® A decree such as the following 
speaks for itself: ‘We decree that no ecclesiastical person pre- 
sume to have or maintain, in the house or parsonage in which 
he lives, a tavern where wine is sold or where worthless, un- 
stable or suspicious appearing persons are welcome or associat- 
ed with.””* This testimony of the councils is supported by evi- 
dence from other sources. “I have found clergy keeping tav- 
erns with the sign of the hoop,” declared Salimbene, the Fran- 
ciscan friar of the thirteenth century.”* “As late as 1578,” says 
Coulton, “the papal nuncio in Switzerland reported that the 
system of clerical innkeeping needed suppression.””* Some- 
times the parish priest even went so far as to carry on his 
brewing within the parish church itself.’* The only case in 
which priests were permitted to sell wine legitimately was that 
in which the wine constituted part of their benefice or patri- 
mony.” 

Besides keeping taverns the medieval parish clergy also en- 
gaged in trade and other secular occupations and practiced 
usury. As early as the Council of Nicaea in 325 (canon 17) it 
was stated that the clergy were guilty of usurious practices 
which they were forbidden to continue under pain of deposi- 
tion. The fact that this canon is twice repeated in the Corpus 
Juris Canonici, ** as well as the frequent references in the acts 

® This may be inferred from Odo Regaldi’s visitation register. 

* Mainz, 1299, Mansi, Vol. XXIV, col. 1211 ff.; Gran, 1114, ibid., Vol. XXI; 
Norwich, 1257, ibid., Vol. XXIII, col. 967; Saltzburg, 1274, ibid., Vol. XXIV, col. 140. 

™ Budapest, 1279, Mansi, Vol. XXIV, col. 283. Cf. Liége, 1287, ibid., Vol. XXIV 
cols, 910-11. 

* G. G. Coulton, St. Francis to Dante, p. 297. 

* G. G. Coulton, The Medieval Village, p. 303, note. 

* Ibid. * Mainz, 1299. Mansi, Vol. XXIV, cols. 1211 f. 

* K. J. Hefele, History of the Church Councils, 1, 426. 
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of the councils, shows that the church had by no means sup- 
pressed the practice. “Let clergy not be tavern-keepers or 
usurers,” declared a council of the early twelfth century.’ “We 
prohibit all clergy from taking usury and filthy lucre,” de- 
clared the Council of London in 1125.** “Clerical usurers and 
followers after filthy lucre as well as those who engage in 
worldly business we order to be removed from office and bene- 
fice.””* The Council of Exeter in 1287 decreed that clergy 
should not presume to give their property out at usury under 
penalty of suspension from office and benefice.** At the council 
of Tours in 1163 Alexander III complained: ‘Many of the 
clergy (and we lament to say it, even of those who by their 
profession, their vow and their dress have cut themselves off 
from this present world), while they shrink from common 
usury as from a thing too plainly condemned, do notwithstand- 
ing lend their money to others who are in need, and take their 
possessions in pledge, and receive the fruits therefrom accruing 
beyond the principal lent.”** Odo Rigaldi during his visitations 
found clergy who were guilty of usury,” and the bishop of Lin- 
coln instructed his archdeacon to inquire, among many other 
things, whether any of the clergy in the diocese were usurers.”* 

Then priests frequently engaged in trade, many of the 
profits of which were regarded by the church as usurious. ““We 
admonish,” declared the Council of Exeter, “all clergy, reli- 
gious and others, that no one of them become a trader or pre- 
sume to engage in worldly commerce, and especially that which 

* Gran, 1114, Mansi, Vol. XXI, col. 112. 

** Mansi, Vol. XXI, col. 330. 

* London, 1138, Mansi, Vol. XXI, col. 811; cf. Tours, 1163, ibid., Vol. XXI; 
Third Lateran, 1179, ibid., Vol. XXII, col. 345. 

* Mansi, Vol. XXII, can. 24. Cf. Liége, 1287, ibid., Vol. XXIV, cols. gto ff.; 
Rouen, 1235, idid., Vol. XXIII, cols. 377 f.; Utrecht 1293, ibid., Vol. XXIV, col. 1101; 
Quercy, 1299, ibid., Vol. XXIV, cols. rors ff.; Conseranum, 1280, ibid., Vol. XXIV, 
cols. 329 ff.; Montpellier, 1214, ibid., Vol. XXII, can. 5. 

* Cited from Coulton, Medieval Village, pp. 284-85. 


*” Coulton, Medieval Garner, pp. 290 ff.; 311. 
*° Mansi, Vol. XXIII, cols. 327-28, art. 9. 
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is dishonest.”** The council of Arles decreed that no beneficed 
clerk, or anyone else in holy orders, by himself or through an- 
other should buy grain or wine for the purpose of reselling or 
trading.**” The same decree was issued in substantially the 
same form by other councils.** Even the odious practice of 
“forestalling,” or buying goods when cheap to sell more dearly, 
was practiced by the clergy. “We prohibit,” declared the Coun- 
cil of Tréves in 1277, “priests and beneficed clergy from buy- 
ing grain or wine cheaply from the poor in time of harvest or 
vintage in order later to sell it at a higher price.””” Here again 
the evidence of the councils receives remarkable confirmation 
from the visitation reports of Odo Rigaldi, some of the typical 
entries of which are as follows: ‘Thomas, priest of Mesnil- 
Manger, is said to buy and sell horses and to trade in other 
ways”; “the priest of Haucourt buyeth and holdeth land on 
farm from the Abbess of Buieval’’; ‘‘the priest of Berneval is 
a trader in cider, corn and salt. Item the priest of Bouville 
selleth wine, as it is said.”** Other priests kept stock, pasturing 
their “pigs, horses, cows, sheep and other animals” in the par- 
ish cemetery.” Furthermore the Council of Liége knew of 
clergy who acted as bankers, butchers, fullers, shoemakers, 
and weavers.*° 

The temptation was strong for the medieval clergy not 
merely to engage in trade but also to hold certain offices as 
agents of laymen or secular rulers. Thus the Council of Liége 
in 1287 mentions bailiffs of manors,” superintendents of forests 
and vineyards, toll-collectors, and millers.** We find priests 


* 1287, ibid., Vol. XXIV, can. 24. * 1275, ibid., Vol. XXIV, can. 14. 

*° Mainz, 1299, ibid., Vol. XXIV, col. 1299; Wiirzburg, 1208, ibid., col. 1190, can. 
5; cf. St. Omer, 1279, Avignon, 1279, can. 12, Budapest, can. 8, Conseranum, 1280; 
Exeter, 1287; Liége, 1287, Tréves, 1238. 

** Mansi, Vol. XXIV, col. 202. * Coulton. Mediaeval Garner, p. 294. 

* Chichester, 1292, Mansi, Vol. XXIV, col. 1097. 

* Ibid., Vol. XXIV, cols. 910-11. 

* Cf. Conseranum, 1280, ibid., Vol. XXIV, col. 332. 

* Ibid., Vol. XXIV, cols. 910-11. 
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also acting as notaries or advocates in the secular courts, a 
practice which, judging from the number of times that it is 
mentioned in the councils, was extremely common.** But the 
church prohibited the practice unless the clergy were acting in 
the interests of the church or of the poor, and then not for a 
fee.** 

Besides the priests who engaged in trade, kept taverns, 
farmed, and acted as officials of laymen, the councils present 
to us the hunting parson who prided himself on his dogs and 
falcon, and who occupied himself with hunting and fowling.* 
He delighted to adorn his horse with fancy trappings and 
bright colors, and to harness them with bridles of gold or gilt, 
while he himself wore gold spurs.** His own dress likewise was 
more in keeping with “the vanity of worldly men”; for he 
dressed himself in red or green garments of silk,*’ which were 
especially worldly, rather than in the closed cassock or mantle, 
the more sober and fitting dress which the church prescribed ;** 
and allowed his hair to grow instead of maintaining the ton- 
sure.*’ The clergy also went about armed with daggers, swords, 
spears, as well as weapons of other kinds, much to the scandal 
of the church and the laity.*° A prohibition such as the follow- 
ing speaks for itself: “Let none of you (clergy) bear arms or 

* Conseranum, 1280, ibid., Vol. XXIV, col. 332; Rouen, 1231; London, 1260; 
Arles, 1260; Worcester, 1240. 

** Champigny, 1238; Mansi, Vol. XXIII, col. 490. 

* Rouen, 1214, Mansi, Vol. XXII, cols. 809 ff.; Paris, 1212, ibid., Vol. XXII, col. 
820; Fourth Lateran, ibid., Vol. XXII, col. 1003; St. Omer, 1279, can. 11, ibid., Vol. 
XXIV; Milan, 1287; ibid., Vol. XXIV, col. 874. 

* Worcester, 1240, ibid., Vol. XXIII, col. 533. 

* Tbid.; Valencia, 1261, Mansi, Vol. XXIII, col. 1056. 

* Tours, 1239, ibid., Vol. XXIII, cols. 497 ff.; Copranitz, 1260, ibid., Vol. XXTII, 
col. 1033. 

* Worcester, 1240, ibid., Vol. XXIII, col. 533; Ravenna, 1286, ibid., Vol. XXIV; 
Wiirzburg, 1298, ibid., Vol. XXIV, col. 1190; Montpellier, 1258, ibid., Vol. XXIII, 
col. oor. 

“ Valencia, 1261, ibid., Vol. XXIII, col. 1056; Norwich, 1257, ibid., Vol. XXIII, 
col. 968; London, 1268, ibid., Vol. XXIII, col. 497; Budapest, 1279; Utrecht, 1293; 
Lincoln, 1233. 
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swords militantly unless perchance in time of war or because 
of some good ground for fear.’** Moreover the clergy did not 
hesitate to use their weapons, and the Council of Grado felt 
obliged to decree that if any clerk drew a sword on a layman, 
or struck him in any manner or did him any grave injury, he 
should be subject to the same fines and punishment at the 
hands of his bishop as a layman at the hands of a secular judge 
for injuring a clerk.*” The wearing of arms, especially in the 
case of those who frequented taverns and gambled, doubtless 
led them into many a brawl. The use of arms likewise led the 
clergy to participate in jousts and tournaments.** 

The medieval clergy were selected to fill secular offices 
partly because of their superior learning; but the councils of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries show that all too frequent- 
ly even the parish priest was extremely illiterate, scarcely pos- 
sessing the rudiments of learning which would enable him to 
conduct the services of the church. In the episcopal instruc- 
tions for visitation in the diocese of Lincoln in 1233, the Arch- 
deacon was to inquire, among many other things, “whether 
rectors of churches, or vicars or parish priests are enormously 
illiterate.’”** A Synod of Gerona in Spain in 1274 decreed that 
all clergy who did not know Latin, with the exception of those 
who were too old, were to be compelled to learn. Those who 
were too negligent to do so were to be suspended. The synod 
complained that ‘“many” became clergy and obtained benefices 
who neglected to learn; and it positively forbade any clerk be- 
ing promoted who did not know Latin.** The woeful ignorance 
reflected in the following decree of the Synod of Worcester in 
1240 shows that the extent of the religious education which 

“ Conseranum, 1280, Mansi, Vol. XXIV, col. 329; cf. Quercy, 1289, ibid., Vol. 
XXIV. 

“ Grado, 12096, ibid., Vol. XXIV, col. 1168. 

* Wiirzburg, 1287, ibid., Vol. XXIV, col. 849. 

“ Tbid., Vol. XXIII, cols. 327-28; cf. Cologne, 1260, ibid., Vol. XXIII, col. 1015, 


can. 3. 
* Tbid., Vol. XXIII, col. 935. 
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the ordinary parish priest bestowed upon the laity was ex- 
tremely meager. 

Let priests know what things are demanded for true confession in the 
sacrament of penance. And because the observation of the Decalogue is 
necessary for the salvation of the faithful, we exhort priests and pastors 
of souls in the Lord that they know it, i.e., the ten commandments of 
the law of Moses, which they should frequently proclaim and explain to 


their people. Let them know also what the seven mortal sins are which 
they should warn the people to avoid. Let them also know clearly at least 


the seven sacraments.‘ 


Stephen Langton, in 1222, at the Council of Oxford counseled: 
“Let the Archdeacons at their visitations see that . . . . the 
priests can rightly pronounce at least the formula of consecra- 
tion (in the Mass), and that of baptism, and that they clearly 
understand the meaning of these two formulas.’** The same 
injunction was repeated in 1237, and “reveals,” as Dr. Coul- 
ton has said, 


an abyss of clerical ignorance at which we may well stagger. In an age 


when the Bible was in Latin, all the church services in Latin, and only a 


sma) fraction even of popular religious books could be obtained in the vul- 


gar tongue, it was necessary for the provincial councils to take elaborate 
precautions for ensuring that parish priests knew just enough Latin to 


pronounce, and understand, two every-day formulas of half-a-dozen words 
each.** 

The examinations of clergy in 1222 in the diocese of Salisbury, 
and of Archbishop Odo in Rouen, in 1252 and following years, 
substantiate the evidence of the councils as to the widespread 


ignorance of medieval clergy .*° 


One of the doctrines to which the medieval church tena- 
ciously clung was the celibacy of the clergy; and yet the canons 


of the councils of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries reveal 
very impressively the utter failure of the church to enforce it. 


“ Tbid., cols. 531-32. 

“G. G. Coulton, Religious Education before the Reformation, pp. 69-70. 

* Tbid. 

“ Coulton, Medieval Garner, pp. 270 ff. Cf. Religious Education before the Ref- 
ormation, p. 70. 
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“We decree,” declared the Council of Clermont in 1130, “that 
those who, from the subdiaconate up, shall possess wives or 
concubines shall be deprived of office and ecclesiastical bene- 
fice.” “We warn all clergy,” decreed the Council of Liége, 
‘“‘and especially priests in holy orders that, under penalty of 
suspension, they do not have or harbor any women in their 
houses except sisters, mothers, paternal or maternal aunts or 
their daughters, or daughters of a maternal or paternal uncle, 
or others too senile and aged for suspicion to exist concerning 
them. We deem ‘aged’ to mean sixty and over.” In spite of 
such regulations, however, parish priests continued to keep 
concubines, either publicly in their own houses or elsewhere.” 
Not infrequently such women were kept in the guise of house- 
keepers. The following decree of the Council of London in 
1268 speaks for itself: “We decree that those who receive 
clergy into their houses for the purpose of sinning, or know- 
ingly permit them to sin, or knowingly let or lend houses for 
their concubines, if they are clergy they shall be punished with 
suspension, if laity, they shall be dealt with according to the 
pleasure of the bishop.”** When deprived of one mistress, 
priests sometimes proceeded to acquire another.” 

Not only did priests keep concubines, but they also raised 
families, which they reared on ecclesiastical revenues. The 
Council of Wurzburg in 1298 decreed: ‘“‘For the sake of avoid- 
ing scandal, we strictly forbid priests to maintain their off- 
spring which they have begotten while in Holy Orders,’”’ The 
Council of Langets in 1278 forbade clergy, and especially those 
in holy orders, “to bequeath anything in their last will to their 

© Mansi, Vo). XXI, co). 438 f. Cf. Lidge, 1287, ibid., Vo). XXIV, col. 852; Rouen, 
1128, ibid., Vol. X XI, col. 375. 

* 1287, ibid., Vol. XXIV; cf. London, 1125, ibid., Vo). XXI, can. 13. 

* London, 1268, can. viii, ibid,, Vol. XXIII; cf. Cologne, 1260, ibid., Vol. XXIM, 
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sons begotten by them in Holy Orders.”** Jf they willed their 
children or concubines ecclesiastica) revenues, the wil) would 
not be valid.” Moreover, the Councils of Westminster in 1173 


and of London in 1175 knew of sons who succeeded to their fa- 
thers’ churches.** Al) the ecclesiastical penalties which the 


councils threatened, removal from office, deprivation of bene- 
fice, excommunication, enjoining laity not to attend masses at 
the hands of concubinary priests, were of no avail.** The Con- 
stitutions of Salisbury in 1256 frankly recognized that neither 
“evangelical authority nor canonical severity” had “up to that 
time been able to extirpate” these evils.*° 

The illicit relations that frequently existed between the 
parish priest and his female parishioners are reflected in the 
conciliar legislation concerning confession. The Council of 
Tréves in 1277 enjoined that priests should not interrogate 
penitents about sins of which they were ignorant, Jest the con- 
fessional become a promoter of sin.” When it is decreed that 
priests, except in case of great necessity or infirmity, should not 
hear confession outside the church, that they should select a 
place in plain sight, avoiding secret and obscure corners in 
which to hear confessions, that they should not hear confes- 
sion before sunrise or after sundown, or when they were alone 
with a woman in the church, and that they should preserve a 
humble mien with their eyes on the ground, not looking at the 
faces of female penitents, the reason is obvious.** Plainer still 
is the decree of Cologne in 1280 that priests should not hear 
the confession of women with whom they had sinned, nor of 

* Tbid., col. 213; cf. Mainz, 1261, can. 30, ibid., Vol. XXIII, cols. 1094-06. 

* Council of Saumur, 1253, ibid., Vol. XXIII, col, 811. 

® Ibid., Vol. XX, cols. 143 and 147 ff. 

” Rouen, 1128, ibid., Vol. XXI, col. 375. 

* Cf. Matthew of Paris, I, 84, for further evidence. 

* Mansi, Vol. XXIV, col. 19s. 

® Liége, 1287, ibid., Vol. XXIV, col. 316; Cologne, 1280, ibid., Vol. XXIV, col. 
353; Miinster, 1279, ibid., Vol. XXIV, col. 887 ff. 
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the mediators or abettors of their sin, but should send them 
(whether male or female) to honest and discreet confessors.“* 

One of the problems of the church of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries was that of the wandering clergy. Priests had 
a habit of deserting their parishes for study or travel without 
obtaining the sanction of their ecclesiastical superiors and 
sometimes without even providing for the spiritual care of 
their parishioners. Besides there was a multitude of clerical 
vagrants, charlatans, and imposters, many of whom were prob- 
ably unbeneficed and unordained. They traveled from parish 
to parish, armed with forged papal letters or sham relics, 
claiming the right to hear confession, absolve, and preach.” 
The cupidity of these pardoners, as they were called, was the 
cause of many scandals in the church. They imposed on the 
credulity of the simple by the pardons which they sold and on 
the parish priests who were unable to deny the authenticity of 
their credentials. Accordingly, the councils decreed that no 
wandering clerk should be admitted to a church to preach, to 
hear confession, or to celebrate mass without the approval of 
the bishop.” The councils also te)) us of the presence of goliardi 
who entered parishes in the role of jesters or actors to enter- 
tain. Priests were warned to be on their guard against all 


such and not to permit them to sing at mass.” 

Then the enactments of the councils frequently throw a 
good deal of light upon the relation of the parish priest to his 
flock. Not content with enriching himself by engaging in sec- 
ular activities, the parish priest exploited his ecclesiastical po- 

® Ibid., Vol. XXIV, col. 383. 

* Santonensis, 1298, ibid., Vol. XXIV, col, 1186; Budapest, 1279, ibid., Vol. 
XXIV, col. 285; Rouen, 1189, ibid., Vol. XXII, col. 583; Saltzburg, 1274, ibid., Vol. 
XXIV, col. 146. 


* Nogaro, 1290, ibid., Vol. XXXIV, cols. 1067 ff.; Mainz, 1261, zbid., Vol. XXIII, 
col. 108; Wiirzburg, 1298; Exeter, 1287, zbid., Vol. XXIV, cols. 829-30. 
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sition, charging fees for all the services that he performed. 
Thus we find the Council of London in 1125 decreeing: “We 
forbid that for chrism, for anointing, for baptism, for penance, 
for visitation of the sick or extreme unction, for the communion 
of the body of Christ, and for burial any fee at al) be exact- 
ed.’ Not only was this decree, or the substance of it, fre- 
quently repeated throughout the twelfth century, but through- 
out the thirteenth the councils were still issuing the same pro- 
hibitions and apparently with as little success.” The Fourth 
Lateran Council speaks of the complaints of clerical extortion 
as ““frequent’’; and at least one bishop instructed his archdea- 
con in his visitations to inquire “whether any priest extorted 
money for penance or the other sacraments or imposed pen- 
ance for the sake of gain.’”* Furthermore, the prohibition, so 
frequently issued, forbidding priests, unless under exceptional 
circumstances, to perform more than one mass a day, seems to 
have been based upon the desire to prevent the exploitation of 
that holy rite." Priests were also forbidden to impose upon 
their penitents masses for which they would be obliged to 
pay.” 

If the priestly exactions for the performance of the sacra- 
ments created friction between the priest and his parishioners 
—and the evidence seems to show that such was the case— 
much more did the collection of tithes which the church not 
only sanctioned, but enforced. The Council of London de- 
clared in 1175, 

All tithes of the land, whether of produce or of fruits, belong to the 
Lord and are consecrated to him. But because many are found who are 


 Tbid., Vol. XXI, col. 330. Cf. London, 1175, ibid., Vol. XXII; Tours, 1163, 
ibid., Vol. XXI, col. 1178; Toulouse, 1119, ibid., Vol. XXI, col. 226; Westminster, 
1173, ibid., Vol. XXII, col. 143; Rheims, 1148, ibid., Vol. XXI, col. 717. 

"= Paris, 1208, ibid., Vol. XXII, can. ii; Avignon, 1209, ibid., can. v; Fourth 
Lateran, 1215, ibid., can. 66; Rouen, 1216, can. 13; Tours, 1239; Worcester, 1240; 
Norwich, 1257; London, 1268; Tréves, 1277; Exeter, 1287; Liége, 1287. 

"Instructions of Bishop of Lincoln, 1233. Mansi, Vol. XXIII, cols. 327-28. 
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unwilling to give tithes we decree that, according to the ordinances of the 
Lord Pope, they be admonished three times to pay without diminution 


tithes of grain, of wine, of fruits of trees, of animals, of wool, fruits of the 
field, of butter, of cheese, of linen, of hemp, and of other things that are 


annually renewed. If they do not then amend, they shall be anathema- 
tized.*® 

The very frequency with which the canons of councils deal 
with the whole matter of tithes also reveals the great difficulty 
which the church had in collecting what it regarded as its just 


dues, but which the peasants regarded as oppressive exac- 
tions.” The peasants contended that tithes should be paid 
only on the net receipts, after the expenses of sowing and har- 
vest were deducted,”’ but the councils admonished the clergy 
to warn their parishioners that tithes must be paid on the gross 
receipts.** Even many of the laity who paid tithes faithfully 
did not pay in full, and hence the church regarded them as 
filled with “blind cupidity.””’ Accordingly, priests were ad- 
vised to question penitents in the confessional whether they 
had defrauded the church or the clergy of their tithes.*° If ec- 
clesiastical penalties proved of no avail in coercing their pa- 
rishioners, the aid of the “secular arm” was to be invoked.” 
Possibly this difficulty in collecting tithes may have been re- 
sponsible for the farming out of them to the laity, a practice 
which the councils condemned.” 


** London, 1175, ibid., Vol. XXII, col. 150. 

* Ravenna, 1286; Durham, 1275; Bourges, 1276; Poitiers, 1284; Chichester, 
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Another form of clerical oppression which the councils 
sanctioned was the taking of mortuary, which was ordinarily 
the best or second best beast amongst the deceased serf’s be- 
longings. Inasmuch as it was regarded as doubtful whether 
there was anyone who had not at some time, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, withheld the payment of tithes, the church felt jus- 
tified in reimbursing itself after a man’s death.** Aegidius, 
Bishop of Salisbury, in 1256 decreed that if the deceased had 
amongst his property three or more animals, the best was to 
be reserved “without deceit, fraud or protest” for the church in 
which he had received the sacraments while he lived. But if 
only two animals were to be found among the goods of the de- 
ceased, the exaction of mortuary was, in accordance with the 
clemency of the church, to be relaxed.** That this merciful re- 
striction of mortuary was, however, an exception to the general 
practice is evident from the good bishop’s statement that it 
was his desire to prevent quarrels which “frequently arise” 
between rectors of churches and their parishioners. In this 
case the bishop intervened to mitigate the extreme hardships 
which the mortuary system sometimes entailed. That all were 
not so merciful is evident from the following decree: 


Let the principal animal be paid to the church as mortuary, whether 
cow, ox or horse, if it shall be of the value of VI sous or less. And as to gar- 
ments, if mortuary be paid, the will of the church shall decide whether she 
shall have garments or IIT sous and VI denarii. But if he shall be a pauper 
and no mortuary be forthcoming, let his clothes be taken as they are.*® 


Another conciliar regulation which was sometimes em- 
ployed for the exploitation of the laity was that no one should 
make a will without the presence of a priest.*’ Priests were to 
urge their parishioners not to postpone the making of their 

* Exeter, 1287, ibid., Vol. XXIV, col. 844. Cf. Coulton, Mediaeval Village, p. 
290. 

* Tbid., Vol. XXIII, cols. 910-11. * Ibid. 

* Sordense, 1239, ibid., Vol. XXIII, col. 507. 
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wills until they were on the point of death, but to do so while 
they were sound in mind and body.* The purpose of such a reg- 
ulation is not far to seek: in order that the laity may be “‘thus 
induced to make amends and restitution (to the church) and 
to bequeath to pious causes.’ The Synod of Liége decreed 
that laity should be urged, after they had made provision for 
their just debts, to bequeath their goods to the Church of St. 
Lambert in Liége, to their own parochial church, or to other 
pious uses.*” A remission of twenty days’ penance was prom- 
ised as a reward. What wealth must not the church have thus 
received! Property of one dying intestate was to be devoted 
to pious uses for the soul of the deceased.” It is true that the 
church claimed that it intervened to prevent, under penalty of 
excommunication, pressure being brought to bear upon tes- 
tators, so that they might bequeath their property as they 
chose.*” But the evidence shows that it was an intervention 
that worked to the profit of the church. 

Since the medieval priest frequently appears as the ex- 
ploiter of his flock and as the representative of capitalist inter- 
ests, it need not be wondered at that he was often regarded 
with a good deal of hostility on the part of the laity. The ex- 
action of fees for the sacraments and for burial, of tithes and 
mortuary, to say nothing of the competition of the clergy with 
laity in business and their immoral relations with parishioners, 
led to much friction between the priest and his people. The very 
fact that the clergy so frequently carried arms may possibly 
be an indication of the unpopularity with which they were re- 
garded by the laity and their desire to defend themselves 
against it. The councils show that the clergy were the object 
of a great deal of violence, some of which was doubtless due to 
the violence of the age in which they lived, but much more to 
their unpopularity.** Among the items for inquiry within the 


8 Liege, 1287. ® Quency, 1289; Mansi, Vol. XXIV, col. 1023. 
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diocese of Gerona in Spain was whether there was “‘any one 
who had killed a presbyter, deacon or other clerk, or mutilated 
them in any member?” In a canon entitled “Concerning 
those who lay violent hands upon the clergy,” the Council of 
Saltzburg decreed: “We strictly enjoin that in the parish in 
which such deed (of violence against the clergy ) was commit- 
ted, or such malefactor dwells, the rectors of those churches 
shall pronounce him excommunicate and denounce him on 
each sabbath and feast day.’”* “We ordain,” decreed the Syn- 
od of Utrecht in 1293, “that if a clerk or presbyter is impris- 
oned, that parish shall be, ipso facto, placed under an interdict. 
If he is carried beyond that parish, the parish in which he is 
detained shall likewise be placed under an interdict. ... . in 
That such coercive measures were necessary shows that the 
laity were not interested in bringing to justice those who had 
laid violent hands upon the clergy. 

On the other hand there are indications that the parish 
priests frequently participated in the amusements and revel- 
ries of the people, although with the disapprobation of the 
higher ecclesiastical authorities. The chief amusements of the 
medieval peasants consisted in their games, dances, church- 
ales, and plays, which were often held either in the churchyard 
or even in the church itself on Sundays and holy days. In all 
these things the clergy sometimes took part.*’ Not infrequent- 
ly we find clergy participating as actors or jesters in the plays 
or mimes.” They played at dice or quoits;* they participated 
in wrestling matches with the laity ;*°° they took part in church- 
ales, at which the “drinkers pledged each other that he should 
be the more acclaimed who drank the most and drained the 

* Mansi, Vol. XXIII, cols. 939 ff. 

* 1281, can. 13; ibid., Vol. XXIV, col. 4or. 
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fullest cup”’;*”* they even seem occasionally to have indulged in 
the village dance along with the laity.*** But such amusements 
were forbidden to the laity as well as to the clergy. The com- 
mon impression that the medieval village dance was sanctioned 
by the church is proved false by the enactments of the councils. 
If the parish clergy connived at the village dance—and the 
evidence seems to show that they did—it was with the disap- 
proval of the church. ‘Let priests prohibit under penalty of 
excommunication,” declared the Council of Budapest in 1279, 
“the holding of dances in cemeteries or churches because, as 
Augustine says, it is better to dig or plough on feast days than 
to dance.””’* This is no isolated prohibition, but is repeated 
again and again.’ The church likewise opposed the holding 
of mystery plays, theatricals, and pageants, especially in the 
churchyard or churches.*” “Let priests not permit theatrical 
and other shameful plays to be held in the church,”’ declared 
the Council of Tréves in 1277." In this respect the medieval 
church, contrary to the popular notion, proved itself no more 
liberal than the Puritans of the seventeenth century. 

Finally, the canons of the councils afford us here and there 
a glimpse into the lives of the people and their attitude toward 
the church. Not only did the laity regard the church and its en- 
virons as a place in which they could indulge in their amuse- 
ments, but they also made use of it for commercial purposes. 
“We utterly forbid under pain of excommunication,” decreed 
one council, “taverns and all selling of wine in the churches 
and cemeteries.’””*’ The peasants used the churches as gran- 
aries and storehouses,’** and the churchyards as pastures for 

* Worcester, 1240, can. 38. "bid: 

°° Mansi, Vol. XXIV, can. 43, col. 289. 

** St. Omer, 1279; Rouen, 1214, can. 19; Liége, 1287, can. 20; Wiirzburg, 1298, 
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their pigs, horses, cows, and sheep.’ Merchants regarded 
them as favorable places in which to expose their wares for 
sale.**° How well established the custom was is shown by the 
fact that the Council of Nevers felt it necessary to grant power 
to the canons of the cathedral to eject merchants with their 
goods from itssacredprecincts.*** The church was also regarded 
as a convenient place in which to hold court, conduct lawsuits, 
or for nobles to hold their parlamenta.”’ The parish church 
must consequently have been often a scene of disorder and tu- 
mult. One council declared that the clamor made by litigants 
in the churches frequently impeded divine service, and their 
quarrels led to shedding of blood and slaughter in the very 
churches themselves.*** 

Then the peasants were often indifferent toward the church 
and its feast days. They carried on work on Sunday,’* and 
could with difficulty be induced to attend the parish church 
and its services.*° They sometimes preferred to go to neigh- 
boring parish churches and there communicate and pay their 
tithes.*** Even when they did attend they frequently disturbed 
the services. A decree such as the following is significant: “Let 
parishioners be instructed that on Sundays and other holy days 
they remain in the church solemnly and devoutly, at least 
while mass is being sung, constantly following the prayers, not, 
as has been customary hitherto, noisily running about any- 
where through the cemeteries and other places near the church- 
es, and frequently to no purpose but an unseemly one.’”"** Not 

1 Chichester, 1292, ibid., Vol. XXIV, col. 1070. 

*° London, 1268, ibid., Vol. XXIII, cols. 1247-48; Norwich, 1257, ibid., col. 464; 
Exeter, ibid., Vol. XXIV, col. 802; Nevers, 1246, ibid., Vol. XXIII, cols. 731-32, 
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only did they disturb the mass when present by their chatter, 
but they sometimes departed before mass was over." More- 
over their resistance to the payment of tithes and their indiffer- 
ence to the ecclesiastical requirement of confession both show 
a lack of piety on the part of the medieval laity. The frequent 
exhortation of the councils that priests urge their parishioners 
to come to confession at least once a year, and the penalties 
with which those who were negligent were threatened, reveal 
the inability of the church to enforce this regulation.**® Laity 
even claimed that the presence of a priest was unnecessary in 
marriage.**° 

The lack of fidelity to the church on the part of medieval 
people is also shown by their use of magic and by their continu- 
ation of pagan practices. Among the sins which only the pope 
could forgive the Council of Exeter placed “divination and 
sacrificing to demons and praying to anyone except God.’”*” 
The Synod of Gerona decreed that investigation should be 
made as to whether swineherds, herdsmen, or hunters sang dia- 
bolical songs over bread or herbs and then hid them in a tree in 
order to free their animals from disease or accident, or in order 
to injure those of someone else; whether there was any woman 
who claimed that, through certain performances and incanta- 
tions, she could change a man’s mind from hate into love; 
whether there was anyone who, on the kalends of January, 
maintained any practice that was handed down from the pa- 
gans.’** The ancient practice of gathering medicinal herbs to 
the accompaniment of a charm seems to have been continued 
from antiquity. ‘‘In the collection of medicinal herbs it is un- 
necessary to do or say anything but make the sign of the cross 

"8 Gerona, Mansi, Vol. XXIII, col. 046. 
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and say the Lord’s Prayer.’™** Divination, by which souls were 
damnably deceived, was proclaimed idolatry, and those who 
were guilty thereof were liable to excommunication. The 
holding of wakes, in which the participants sang “during the 
night hours diabolical songs over the dead and drank and ate 
as if they were rejoicing over their death,” was likewise for- 
bidden.**” 

Thus a study of the enactments of the councils shows that 
the lives of the clergy as well as of the people fell far short of 
the ideals for which the medieval church stood. We can under- 
stand the Middle Ages and medieval people only by laying 


aside all romantic pictures of them and observing them as they 


really were. 


* Tbid., Vol, XXII, col. 943. 
“* Nogaro, 1290, can. 4, Mansi, Vol. XXIV, col. 1067 f. 
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THE SCOPE OF BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


RAYMOND P. DOUGHERTY 
Yale University 

FTER several generations of archaeological investiga- 

tion in Palestine and other Bible lands, a survey of 

the trend and possibilities of this sphere of research 

is in order. Archaeological work may be described as the dis- 

covery, examination, and interpretation of vestiges of former 

human life upon the earth. Not only is the historical period 

of man’s career of interest to the archaeologist, there is also 

a rich field for study in obtainable remains of the prehistoric 

period. However, so far as scriptural records are concerned, 

the biblical scholar is interested mainly in the archaeological 

light which may be thrown upon the history of the nations 

and the peoples to whom reference is made in the Old and 
New Testaments. 

The pages of sacred history have already been illumined 
extensively by revelations of the spade in Bible lands. If one 
examines books on Bible history, Bible geography, Bible cus- 
toms, etc., which were written a hundred years ago, the truth 
of this statement is demonstrated most strikingly. At that 
time little external evidence of the truth of the biblical record 
existed aside from the writings of the Greeks and the Romans, 
while classical references capable of verifying biblical narra- 
tives and descriptions were sparse enough. At present, after 
long and arduous investigations on the part of explorers, exca- 
vators, decipherers, and other specialists in various spheres of 
archaeology, a vast amount of data of dependable value has 
been collected. This fresh knowledge has contributed a cor- 
roborative background to the Bible as a whole and has con- 
firmed many individua) scriptura) assertions. 

Another important result has accrued inasmuch as a veri- 
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table science of biblical archaeology has been developed. This 
is not one science, but a combination of several sciences, viz., 
the science of excavation, the science of judging débris strati- 
fication, the science of dating by means of pottery, the science 
of linguistic interpretation, and the science of a co-ordinated 
explanation of archaeological finds. We are no longer at the 
beginning of the process. A long and tedious way has been 
traversed. Well-tried and accredited archaeological principles 
and methods are now at our disposal. The natural tendency 
is to look for a corresponding advance in achievement. That 
which has been accomplished during the past decade, owing 
to favorable conditions in oriental lands, does not belie this 
hope. The future beckons because many rich archaeological 
treasures are sure to be unearthed. 

Because of the facts which have been presented in the 
foregoing paragraph the possibility of formulating certain 
principles of biblical archaeology suggests itself. If a single 
archaeological object is chosen as a basis of procedure, one 
may ask the following questions concerning it: 


. What is its character as an archaeologica) object? 
. What is its value as archaeological evidence? 
What is its relation to other archaeological material? 
. What appeal does it make for interpretative purposes? 
. What skill is necessary in estimating its value? 
. What degree of certainty is provided by its data? 
7. What light does it throw upon the biblical record? 


Aun aR’ vw & 


With these seven questions in mind the actual scope of bib- 
lical archaeology may be discussed with some hope of arriving 
at definite conclusions. This is attempted in the seven sec- 


tions which follow. 


I. THE MATERIAL SCOPE OF BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 

The materials of biblical archaeology are very tangible. 
Objects which have withstood the ravages of time for cen- 
turies supply the data used in this science. If those who give 
their energies to its cause are properly prepared, they need 
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not build their house on shifting sand. There is nothing ephem- 
era) or illusive in that which the spade of the archaeologist 
reveals. The justice of this claim will appear as the discussion 
proceeds. 

As soon as the débris of an authentic biblical town in Pal- 
estine is disturbed by the excavator, vestiges of structures 
built long before the time of Christ begin to appear. These 
outlines of the walls of houses, storage places, sanctuaries, 
and city defenses gradually take shape as the unearthing proc- 
ess advances. Finally, the detailed plan of the area formerly 
inhabited is disclosed. This in itself is a valuable archaeolog- 
ica) result which can be duplicated at numerous sites in Pales- 
tine and at sites in all lands related in any way to Bible history. 
So much of this work has already been done at different loca- 
tions that the types of walls for distinct periods are known. 
This means that it is possible to date masonry with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy, and hence a chronological criterion is at 
hand. Palestinian city mounds are characterized by layers of 
débris representing different stages of occupation indicated 
by well-defined lines of demarcation. This is also true of 
many mounds outside of Palestine. Without going into fur- 
ther details it may be stated that the archaeologist can learn 
a great deal from the architectural remains which he uncov- 
ers. Much of the history of a site may be reconstructed in this 
way and the actual periods of its existence determined with 
approximate exactness. 

The archaeologist looks for small objects as well as large 
structures. In fact, where indications require, every basketful 
of earth is sifted with the utmost care so that the tiniest ob- 
jects made by the hand of ancient man may be recovered. 
This vigilance is exercised particularly when débris is taken 
from ancient graves. Thus beads, gold ornaments, bronze im- 
plements, vessels due to the skill of the potter, clay votive 
images, in short, many types of manufactured objects reveal- 
ing the embodied design of ancient artisans are obtained. All 
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such examples of the art of antiquity are valuable, but pottery 
is the most valuable of all. This is due, in the first place, to 
the seemingly unlimited supply of ceramic fragments which 
may be taken from a mound. Complete vessels are not so 
plentiful, but they may be found in the general débris of a 
site, in burial deposits, and in the silt which has accumulated 
in cisterns. However, that which gives the greatest value to 
this type of archaeological material is the fact that styles of 
pottery varied much in different periods. These variations 
are so clear and distinct, especially in Palestine, that a definite 
science of pottery periods in relation to the layers of mounds 
has been worked out in a most satisfactory way. It should be 
remembered that débris stratification and pottery sequence go 
hand in hand. Although they cannot be classed as written rec- 
ords, they nevertheless speak a language to the archaeologist 
which he understands and appreciates. 

It is fortunate that the impulse of ancient man, to a large 
extent, was to place his records upon imperishable materials. 
Throughout all Bible lands many inscriptions were engraved 
upon stone, although, so far as discoveries have indicated, the 
tendency to do so was not extensive in Palestine. Among the 
Sumerians, the Babylonians, the Assyrians, and other peoples 
contemporaneous with them clay was a durable substitute. 
Plastic when in a moist condition, clay hardens when dried 
and assumes the consistency of stone when thoroughly baked. 
It disclosed itself as admirably adapted for cuneiform char- 
acters indented by means of a stylus. The Egyptians made 
extensive use of a pliable, perishable writing material, i.e., 
papyrus, which was especially suited for hieroglyphic, hieratic, 
demotic, Coptic, Aramaic, Greek, and Latin records. Many in- 
scriptions were also placed upon wood by the Egyptians. 
Papyrus spread from Egypt to the rest of the ancient world. 
Likewise, parchment was a widely used material for writing 
purposes among the people of antiquity. The range of archae- 
ology would have to be curtailed considerably if papyrus had 
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not become the main writing material in the Nile Valley, 
which possesses a climate capable of preserving it for thou- 
sands of years, and if clay had not become the main writing 
material in the Tigris-Euphrates Valley, the ruins of which 
now yield both baked and unbaked clay tablets of great age. 
Numerous inscriptions upon different kinds of material and 
in different languages have already been unearthed, and it is 
the hope of all those interested in the excavation of historical 
sites that written records will be found. The ancient lan- 
guages of Bible lands are now easily decipherable, so that 
whenever a legible inscription is found its general import 
can be determined immediately, since every fully organized 
archaeological enterprise has on its staff linguists as well as 
practical excavators. The decipherment and interpretation 
of inscriptions, including even the smallest fragments of an- 
cient writings, may be regarded as constituting a most impor- 
tant department of biblical archaeology. 

The secure basis of the science of biblical archaeology is 
indicated by the foregoing discussion. As soon as a typical 
wall is laid bare it can be ascribed to its proper period; as 
soon as a piece of standard pottery is found it can be fixed in 
its chronological setting; as soon as an inscription in a known 
language is discovered its archaeological message can be as- 
certained. The value of such definitely controlled criteria is 


very great. 


II. THE INTRINSIC SCOPE OF BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 

An analysis of the data furnished by biblical archaeology 
provides substantial ground for confidence in its accepted find- 
ings. This is due to the fact that archaeological material in 
general possesses characteristics which commend it as evi- 
dence. All authentic archaeological objects are indubitable 
vestiges of past life. With little exception they came into ex- 
istence during periods of history which can be dated with suf- 
ficient accuracy. Emphasis should be placed upon a number 
of resultant advantages. 
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The supreme worth of archaeological material lies in the 
fact that it is contemporaneous with the biblical occurrences 
and descriptions upon which it sheds light. The full force of 
this assertion will be realized when it is remembered that no 
original manuscripts of the books of the Bible are in our pos- 
session. The earliest extant copies fail to synchronize with 
that which they relate by many centuries. If the old written 
sources of the books of the Bible had been preserved and 
could be found, a tremendous gain in biblical interpretation 
would result, but there is no assurance that such a far-reach- 
ing discovery will ever be made. In the absence of recovered 
indications as to how the Bible began to be recorded, the light 
on biblical times and events furnished by the spade of the 
excavator is of inestimable importance. The veracity of this 
testimony cannot be impeached. It is an authoritative voice 
from the past which cannot be silenced, a message from the 
days of old which cannot be ignored. 

The uniqueness of archaeological material as proof so far 
as the Bible is concerned is enhanced because the evidence 
employed is external and not internal. There is no tendency 
in this statement to minimize the value of internal evidence, 
but all will admit the peculiar force which is attached to ex- 
ternal evidence. If the Bible is represented by a circle, all the 
discoveries of an archaeological character which have any re- 
lationship whatsoever with the sacred record are as a rule out- 
side that circle. This adds immeasurable weight to every bit 
of illumination and corroboration accruing from the investi- 
gation of ancient remains in Bible lands. A find verifying 
some outstanding portion of scriptural sources of information 
assumes, therefore, the proportions of a discovery of the first 
magnitude. Archaeological evidence because of its external 
character possesses strong validity. It cannot be brushed 
aside as of no consequence. It must inevitably be considered 
in any attempt to test the authenticity of the Bible. 

The disinterestedness of archaeological evidence should 
also be emphasized. No one questions its utter impartiality. 
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For anyone to hold the view that the ancient inhabitants of 
Bible lands purposely produced imperishable objects and rec- 
ords in order that the Bible might be verified thousands of 
years after their time is preposterous. All archaeological 
material—architectural, artistic, literary—is the direct out- 
growth of the normal flow of life in antiquity. It has not 
sprung from the ulterior motive of influencing peoples yet 
unborn in favor of religious books not yet canonized. Hence 
the story told by that which is recovered from the débris 
of ancient centers of population is all the more credible. There 
is no biased note in its attestation, no prejudiced tinge in its 
evidence. What it vouches for belongs to the realm of fact. 

This combination of conditions serves to make unshak- 
able those conclusions which are based upon straightforward 
evidence. Confidence is inspired because the past speaks to 
us authoritatively, directly, impartially. 


III. THE LOGICAL SCOPE OF BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


In the interpretation of archaeological material there is 
no place for haphazard reasoning. Careful discrimination and 
meticulous judgment must be exercised if the pitfall of wrong 
inferences is to be avoided. Only by following these principles 
can dependable organized knowledge of any type whatsoever 
be gained. Of importance, therefore, is the fact that archaeo- 
logical material possesses certain qualities which should be 
kept in mind by those who would learn the secrets of an- 
tiquity. 

The science of biblical archaeology has progressed far 
enough for certainty to exist with reference to a considerable 
body of data. As has already been indicated, decisive judg- 
ments, within reasonable limits, can be rendered on the basis 
of familiar types of walls and works of art, exactly determined 
variations in pottery, and inscriptions in the mastered lan- 
guages of ancient peoples. It should be regarded as axiomatic 
that definite conclusions can be drawn only from archaeo- 
logical material the full significance of which is within the 
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ken of those who employ it for interpretative purposes. By 
way of illustration, if an inscription is discovered, all the char- 
acters of which are clearly legible and all the words of which 
are thoroughly understood, it is evident that the complete 
translation of the inscription is possible. If its chronological 
setting can be fixed, still greater value may be attached to it. 
Should such an inscription contain an allusion that is capable 
of throwing light upon anything recorded in the Bible, it pos- 
sesses the highest importance as archaeological material. Data 
the true significance of which is under control can alone be 
regarded as capable of furnishing fundamental and unam- 
biguous criteria. 

In any excavation of standard pretensions survivals of an- 
cient occupation are often found which have relative rather 
than positive value as archaeological material. An inscription 
containing a strange word or phrase may come to light. Under 
such circumstances the meaning of the record is relative, i.e., 
it depends upon the decipherment of the new linguistic factor. 
The degree of relativity varies considerably, however. It is 
conceivable that the grammatical lacuna caused by an un- 
controlled part of an inscription may be of little consequence 
so far as the meaning of the whole is concerned. On the other 
hand, the sense of the entire literary document may depend 
upon the meaning of the section that represents a contextual 
break. In either case, search may be made in cognate lan- 
guages for the equivalent of that which is unknown in the 
discovered record. Relative meaning may also result from 
this process, inasmuch as there may be different shades of 
meaning for an individual word or phrase. Nevertheless, in 
some cases it is not difficult by this procedure to arrive at 
what may be regarded as the approximate sense of an other- 
wise baffling inscription. Aside from literary documents, vari- 
ous types of archaeological material which do not at first fit 
into the scheme of known data may be treated in the same 
way. 

There is always the chance of unearthing archaeological 
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material of cryptic significance. This may be a hitherto un- 
known cult utensil, a new type of pottery, a puzzling bit of 
artistic work, an enigmatic inscription, etc. Attempts at ex- 
plaining such new data may not meet with success. This does 
not mean that archaeological material that cannot be properly 
elucidated should be removed from further consideration. 
Nothing of an archaeological character should be left out of 
later calculations. It may be that some future discovery will 
at a stroke unveil the meaning of that which cannot now be 
expounded. A word in an inscription may constitute a prob- 
lem for a long time, but it may appear ultimately in a context 
which will solve its connotation. Excavations are the most 
valuable oftentimes when they bring material to light which 
assists in the understanding of that which was discovered 
previously. The ultimate potential importance of unexplained 
archaeological material is great, although in the meantime it 
may be entirely useless. 

From a logical standpoint archaeological material of known 
quality has the highest value in throwing light upon the Bible. 
That which has relative quality cannot lead to more than ten- 
tative conclusions. That which has unknown quality should 
have no place in biblical interpretation. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that all archaeological material of relative or 
unknown quality may pass ultimately into the category of 
known data by reason of subsequent discoveries. 


IV. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SCOPE OF BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


There are different attitudes in which archaeological ma- 
terial may be approached. A study of these possible attitudes 
constitutes an investigation of the psychological scope of bib- 
lical archaeology. A definite angle is contributed to the collec- 
tion and interpretation of data by the mode of treatment em- 
ployed. That varied modes of treatment may be the result of 
divergent interests needs no proof. It is possible to think of 
three main types of interest in archaeology so far as scriptural 
illumination is concerned. 

An overpowering interest in ancient remains from a purely 
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archaeological standpoint may exist because of singular ad- 
miration for recovered vestiges of past civilizations. It is pos- 
sible for this to arise from a highly developed artistic or lin- 
guistic temperament submerged in the professional aspects 
of the science. Unbounded gratitude is due those who have 
devoted much time to discovering, recording, elucidating, and 
comparing archaeological data even though there has been no 
thought as to the possibility of linking the material with bib- 
lical accounts. The collection and arrangement of facts in an 
orderly manner has its distinct value. This kind of tedious 
but interesting labor must be performed unceasingly and un- 
grudgingly if archaeological progress is to be made. Biblical 
archaeology, in the last analysis, cannot exist if there are no 
archaeologically minded investigators. However, if an inter- 
est in archaeology per se is so intense as to drive out any 
recognition of contact with the biblical record, important an- 
cient literature which has survived through the centuries is 
debarred from consideration. 

An entirely opposite viewpoint is that which is concerned 
mainly with the part which archaeological data may play in 
verifying the Bible. There is a legitimate place for that inter- 
est in the Bible which would treat it as a collection of ancient 
records rightfully to be compared with the archaeological ma- 
terial of Bible lands contemporaneous with the events which 
have been preserved in writing. The propriety of a positive 
attitude which would seek to prove the Bible correct by every 
available means may be granted. Because a certain theory of 
the Bible may be involved in the process cannot be cause for 
criticism. Progress would be made in no science if investiga- 
tion were unguided by hypothesis. However, the extreme must 
be avoided here also. Warm zeal for scriptural corroboration 
may lead to the ignoring of cold archaeological facts. En- 
thusiasm unchecked by reason may even result in reading 
more into the facts than is warranted. Searching scrutiny and 
careful discrimination are needed in any attempt to employ 
recovered survivals of antiquity for the purpose of elucidating 
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or verifying the Bible. The one who attempts to deduce in- 
ferences in the field of biblical archaeology ought to be capa- 
ble of the most rigid self-criticism. 

Between the two extremes which have just been described 
there is a satisfactory mean comprised of scholarly interest in 
archaeological data associated with reverent interest in the 
Bible as a historicoreligious record rooted in the distant past 
and hence susceptible of careful comparison with the results 
of archaeology. Such an attitude is able to contribute the 
most to biblical archaeology. It avoids the indifference of 
lukewarmness toward cherished canonized books and at the 
same time evades the zeal which would decide the case at 
all times in favor of sacred literature. Fortunately the trend 
of the science is toward a union of accurate archaeological 
technique with calm yet devoted scriptural interpretation. 

Biblical archaeology, if it is to thrive as a science, must be 
guided neither by a severity inclined to subtract all historical 
value from the books of the Bible nor by a blindness ready to 
interpret archaeological data irrespective of merit for the pur- 
pose of corroborating the Scriptures. Strict adherence to fact 
can be maintained most effectively by not leaning excessively 
in either direction. 


V. THE SPECIALIZED SCOPE OF BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Due to the fact that archaeological material has increased 
greatly in quantity, a distinct sphere of technical research has 
resulted. Not only is this field of investigation fascinating in 
itself, but it makes a general appeal on account of possible 
contributions to a better understanding of situations, scenes, 
and events depicted in the Bible. So many factors are in- 
volved in the proper interpretation of archaeological data that 
complexity rather than simplicity results. Hence the qualifi- 
cations of those who are to pronounce authoritatively con- 
cerning the meaning of archaeological facts in relation to bib- 
lical statements are of supreme importance. 

The preservation and advancement of any science depends 
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upon specialists, and biblical archaeology is no exception to 
the rule. Assiduous study and persevering labor are essential 
requisites. Merely to acquire a comprehensive knowledge and 
understanding of archaeologica) data is an immense task in 
itself. In reality, the mastery of a single branch of biblical 
archaeology, whether it be ancient architecture, ancient art, 
or ancient literature, is the work of a lifetime. Therefore the 
réle of the expert in the field of biblical archaeology is an in- 
evitable and indispensable one. However, the investigator who 
would qualify in this profession must know the Bible as well. 
To be ignorant or unappreciative of the genius and character 
of its pages, to be unable to dea) competently with its message 
in the original languages and extant versions, to fail to re- 
spond to its unique value both as history and religious litera- 
ture, these are deficiencies likely to deprive the interpreter of 
much that would aid him in his arduous pursuit. Hence the 
deciding word in biblical archaeology can be uttered only by 
one who is versed in both archaeology and biblical literature. 

Not all who are interested in biblical archaeology have the 
time to qualify as trained experts. This does not mean that 
they may not become careful students of the subject. The 
more genera) aspects of the science are within the grasp of the 
intelligent investigator even if detailed technical processes 
cannot be utilized by him. Naturally he is limited in the de- 
duction of new and independent inferences, although the broad 
trends of biblical archaeology are not confined to the compre- 
hension of an inner circle. In other words, the science is not 
esoteric. It is possible for any outstanding result of biblical 
archaeology to be presented in such a way that the ordinary 
reader may realize its fundamenta) implications. However, 
the fixing of determining principles and the settling of disput- 
ed questions should not be intrusted to the amateur in the 
subject, no matter how sincere and earnest he may be, If this 
were done, the foundations of the science would crumble. 

A valueless type of approach to the data provided by bib- 
lical archaeology, from the standpoint of tested judgments, is 
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made by those who exhibit a willingness to grasp at every 
straw of apparent biblical corroboration without a desire to go 
into the grounds of proof or to give much concern to the real 
merits of the evidence. This is the position of the novitiate 


whose zeal is untempered by calm consideration, Neither 
scientific truth nor lasting results can be expected from such 


an attitude. A course so superficial is all the more fruitless be- 
cause it is unnecessary. The amount of authentic and irrefut- 
able archaeological data now at our disposal is so enormous 
and the bases of a real science are so clearly at hand that all 
attempts to deal with the material in a cursory manner repre- 
sent wasted energy. 


Biblical archaeology, as based upon the scrupulous deduc- 
tions of capable experts, constitutes a true science which will 


continue to develop and expand, as excavations progress, with 


consequent growing contribution to the sphere of biblical in- 
terpretation. 


VI. THE ACCURATE SCOPE OF BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


The permanence of far-reaching conclusions depends upon 
the degree of accuracy attainable in the comparison of biblical 
and archaeological data. No aggregation of facts can be re- 
garded as contributing to scientific knowledge if precision is 
entirely Jacking. This rule applies to biblical archaeology with 
peculiar force. Exactness and finality are not possible in all 
instances, but there should be a striving for secure principles, 
standard processes, and settled criteria whereby sound results 
may be achieved. 


Several factors must be under contro) if certitude is to be 
gained. This can be explained best by using a single process in 


biblical archaeology as an illustration. In such a process three 


steps are necessary: (1) The archaeologica] materia] under 
investigation must be scrutinized carefully. Only if its char- 


acteristics are fully known can it be used for drawing definite 


conclusions, (2) The biblical passage with which comparison 
is sought must be examined with equal caution. If too much 
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is taken for granted with regard to its meaning, resultant in- 


ferences may contain truth mixed with error. (3) The actual 
comparison of archaeological and biblical data must be free 


from fallacy. An inclination to sophistry will invalidate the 
results which are presented. If proper discrimination is ob- 
served in all these steps and if the facts constitute unambigu- 


ous data, positive demonstration is possible. It should be said 
that the science of biblical archaeology furnishes numerous 
examples of dependable reasoning along the lines that have 
been indicated. A study of these examples wil) aid in applying 
the same principles to fresh archaeologica) materia). 
Presumptive evidence has considerable weight in any at- 


tempt to arrive at conclusions. There may be a Jack of com- 
plete clarity with regard to a modicum of data in the three 


steps belonging to a comparison of archaeological and biblical 


material. This is sufficient to prevent entire certainty, but 
there are conceivable instances in which a legitimate amount 


of confidence may be felt in drawing inferences even under 


such circumstances. However, this type of assurance should 
be regarded as qualified rather than absolute. Readiness to 


admit this and willingness to suggest that the ultimate deci- 


sion in the. case depends upon future discoveries are to be ex- 
pected if one is aiming at punctilious accuracy in the science. 


Supposition is an approved scientific procedure. The ten- 


dency to indulge in theories and hypotheses in any search for 
truth is not to be condemned, since it is natura) for the human 


mind to postulate where it cannot prove, to imagine where it 


cannot demonstrate. The discovered archaeological material 
capable of throwing light upon certain biblical passages may 


be very meager, but it may be enough for a number of inter- 


esting conjectures. Such conjectures are entirely in place, if 
they are submitted as conjectures and not as conclusions. 


However, no conjecture should do violence to the facts as 


known. Further findings in the field of archaeology may 


fortify or refute a conjecture. U)timately, if sufficiently but- 
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tressed by new data, a conjecture may pass, oftentimes by 
the road of probability, into the realm of certainty. 

The range of certitude in the field of biblical archaeology 
is extensive enough to furnish stability to the science. Sole 
attention to questions mainly in the sphere of probability and 
conjecture is not necessitated by the material at hand. How- 
ever, all archaeological facts related in any way to the Bible 
should be studied and evaluated. 


VII. THE PRACTICAL SCOPE OF BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


How effective is biblical archaeology in the actual illumi- 
nation of portions of the scriptura) records? May varying de- 
grees of light be thrown upon different biblical passages? It 
would be unreasonable to expect absolute uniformity; in real- 
ity there is considerable divergence. Three main possibilities 
suggest themselves, but it should be remembered that there 
are many intermediate grades of corroboration. 

Of primary importance are those instances in which facts 
mentioned in the Bible are unmistakably referred to in an- 
cient inscriptions which have been discovered and deciphered. 
Such instances constitute direct corroboration which cannot 
be denied or rejected on account of misinterpretation. The 
prism inscription of Sennacherib which refers to the Assyrian 
ruler’s campaign in Syria and Palestine and which mentions 
Hezekiah, the Judaean, in connection with a circumstantial 
account of the siege of Jerusalem without ensuing capture is 
a good illustration of direct corroboration. Many other in- 
stances of direct corroboration, dependent upon various types 
of archaeological) data, might be cited. 

There are numerous instances in which archaeological evi- 
dence sheds light indirectly upon some phase of the biblical 
record, This is recognized as indirect corroboration. For ex- 
ample, iorms of the name Abraham have been found in Baby- 
lonian texts contemporaneous with what is regarded as the 
patriarchal period. In no case is the name applied to an in- 
dividual who can be identified with the biblical Abraham. 
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However, proof is furnished that such a personal name existed 
in the time of the First Babylonian Dynasty. Furthermore, 
there is strong cuneiform indication that travel between Meso- 
potamia and the Mediterranean lands of Syria and Palestine 
was common in the period to which Abraham is assigned. 
These facts, without direct reference to Abraham, contribute 
plausibility to the biblical accounts concerning him and thus 
furnish indirect corroboration. 

There are instances in which the results of archaeological 
investigation, although intimately related to certain questions 
of biblical interpretation, raise new questions the solution of 
which is not easy. Unsuspected vistas of history requiring co- 

‘ordination and inviting speculation are often disclosed. Inde- 
terminate corroboration results. Thus the celebrated Amarna 
letters have contributed much to our knowledge of Egyptian 
influence in Palestine in the fourteenth century, B.c. At the 
same time they have made the science of biblical archaeology 
responsible for the unraveling of a difficult enigma. The exo- 
dus of the Israelites from Egypt and their invasion of Canaan 
have become complicated historical problems. Who were the 
Habiru, and was there more than one return of descendants 
of Jacob to the promised land? The attack of Merneptah 
upon Israelites in Palestine in the thirteenth century B.c. is 
perplexing to certain scholars. However, the archaeological 
evidence thus furnished cannot be disregarded or discounted, 
even if confusion ensues in the minds of some from an attempt 
to harmonize what has been discovered with the biblical rec- 
ord. Probably the best attitude under such circumstances is 
to hold final judgment in abeyance while awaiting the dis- 
covery of new data. 

Many of the archaeological discoveries which may be 
compared with what is recorded in the Bible lead to positive 
results. Direct and indirect corroboration of the Scriptures 
predominates. Not only is this so, but there are instances in 
which problems raised by partial archaeological data have 
been solved decisively by the recovery of additional facts. 
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F ALL the vain but persistent quests of man—dquests 
() for the philosopher’s stone, for the fountain of youth, 
for the elixir of immortality—none has been more 
fondly or more stubbornly pursued than the quest for a defini- 
tion of religion. Year after year, and generation after genera- 
tion, new definitions continue to be offered, but none of them 
finds general acceptance. Why has this quest so signally 
failed? Because religion is not any one thing. 

A well-known work on the history of religion is entitled 
Orpheus. A complete account of all the varying forms of re- 
ligion, if such an account were possible, might very well be 
called Proteus. Homer tells us that Menelaus, returning from 
the Trojan war, was detained by the gods on an island, until 
the daughter of Proteus took pity on him and helped him to 
trap her father. To escape the firm clutch of Menelaus, “the 
ancient one of the sea” changed rapidly from one shape to an- 
other: “at first he turned into a bearded lion, and thereafter 
into a snake, and a pard, and a huge boar; then he took the 
shape of running water, and of a tall and flowering tree.” 
Menelaus, however, refused to let go until Proteus submitted 
and told him how to find his way home. 

Now religion in the course of its history has assumed a 
multitude and a variety of forms which would have sorely 
taxed even the metamorphic powers of the old Hellenic deity. 
Menelaus did succeed in holding Proteus fast, but strive as 
we may to hold religion and discover its essential nature, it 
eludes our grasp. Of course, from a practical standpoint, we 
may seize and hold the thing itself, and learn from it the way 
home, without being able to define it or to describe it ade- 
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quately. What is significant for our present purpose, however, 
is that religion is more Protean than Proteus. It is not one 
thing but many. Verily the name covereth a multitude of sins, 
and of virtues, too. 

For example, religion is a matter of the inner life, and as 
such is intensely individual. Professor Whitehead defines it as 
what a man does with his solitude. None of us can know just 
what religion means to his neighbor. Our religion, if it be real 
at all, must be our own. Only to a limited degree can it be 
shared with any other soul. But religion is also an affair of 
group activities and experiences. In a recent public address 
Dean Sperry, of the Harvard Divinity School, defined religion 
in terms of the sense of belonging to something. Historically, 
he said, it arose in connection with man’s consciousness of 
membership in a social group. Now when the mystic speaks 
of religion as he knows it in his own experience, and when the 
sociologist describes religion as he observes it in the history of 
the race, they use the same word, but are they really talking 
about the same thing? 

The variety of meanings attached to the term appears 
when different people are asked to state their ideas of a reli- 
gious person. Many will reply at once that a religious man is 
one who believes in God, or in God and immortality. To them 
religion is belief. ““As a man thinketh, so is he” religious or ir- 
religious. I have heard it stated in a Christian pulpit that ad- 
mission to heaven depended not upon life but upon belief. 
“The kind of life we live,” said the preacher, “may determine 
the place assigned to us in heaven, but it is what we believe 
that determines whether we shall get there at all or not.”’ Con- 
sequently, the survival of religion in the world depends upon 
the maintenance of certain intellectual propositions. Religion 
stands or falls with this or that philosophy—our own, of 
course. But, given the belief, a person is not necessarily and 
ipso facto religious. A young man once said to me, “The 
preachers tell us, ‘Believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, 
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and you'll be saved.’ Why, there isn’t a fellow anywhere 
around here that doesn’t believe Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God, but we know mighty well we’re not Christians.”” Obvi- 
ously, a definition of religion in terms of belief alone is inade- 
quate. ‘The devils believe, and tremble.” 

The statement that a person is religious often means that 
he is a church member, or that he goes to prayer-meeting reg- 
ularly. Religion thus becomes a matter of specific activities 
and institutions. Yet no thoughtful person would regard this 
as the sole criterion. Forms and organizations have their 
place. No description of religion which ignored them would 
be complete. Few, however, would maintain that the exist- 
ence of religion is inseparably bound up with the life of its in- 
stitutional expressions. 

Often what is held to be the distinctive mark of a religious 
man is the quality of his character and conduct. ‘“There’s 
what I call a real Christian,” we say, and we mean that there 
is aman who exemplifies the Christian ideal of life. Christian- 
ity is “the Jesus way.” To be religious is to live according to 
the highest ethical ideals. Certainly, an account of what reli- 
gion actually is and has been must give due place to the impor- 
tant part played by religion in the moral evolution of our race. 
But, here again, religion and morality are not the same. I 
have heard a mother say of her son, ““He’s a good boy, but he 
isn’t religious.” The distinction between morality and religion 
is sometimes very sharply drawn. While the Christian evan- 
gelist insists that one may be moral without being religious, 
the Hindu claims that one may be religious without being 
moral. 

To be religious means to many people neither belief nor 
conduct, to say nothing of participation in certain forms and 
institutions. The mother just quoted as saying that her boy 
was not religious meant that he had not been converted. To 
her religion was a particular kind of experience. The psycho- 
logical study of religion during the last two or three decades 
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has emphasized this aspect of the religious life. Once more we 
must acknowledge that here is something which a true descrip- 
tion of religion must take into account, though once more we 
should decline to identify religion with any specific type of 
experience. 

Religion is belief; religion is an organized social institu- 
tion; religion is conduct; religion is experience. In varying 
degrees and in multifarious forms religion combines all these 
ingredients. The permutations and combinations are unlim- 
ited. How can we hope to comprehend under any definition 
such a complex, heterogeneous group of phenomena? 

One point seems to be very generally accepted by recent 
writers on the subject. It is agreed that religion is best under- 
stood as a matter of activity in the pursuit of recognized val- 
ues. This suggests a different mode of approach to our prob- 
lem. Let us ask what are the religious values, what are the 
needs and wants whose satisfaction is sought in religion. Will 
not this afford us a unifying principle? 

Frequently religion involves a radical Umwertung aller 
Werte. The values most highly regarded by the world at large 
are relegated to the bottom of the scale, and in their place 
those things which are unseen but eternal become the primary 
object of the soul’s desire. The Hindu philosopher, facing the 
prospect of an eternal round of death and rebirth, finds no 
satisfaction in the thought of endlessly repeating life’s experi- 
ences. Life is evil; returning again and again is a thing of 
dread. The goal of all his hope is to escape definitely and 
finally from the wheel of existence, to know that “there is no 
returning.” Salvation is not eternal life but deliverance from 
life. Other religions picture in glowing colors the life of the 
world to come, but the common values of this life are despised. 
In Taoism the hereafter is not taken into account at all; nev- 
ertheless the end sought is not worldly welfare but inner peace 
in mystic union with the Absolute. Contemptus mundi is a fa- 
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miliar phenomenon in religion the world over. The religious 
values, we are tempted to say, are spiritual values. 

But that is not always true. Even more frequently religion 
is just one of the ways by which men try to satisfy the natural 
needs and desires of this life. By hunting and fishing, by agri- 
culture and manufacturing and trade, man seeks food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, safety, health, and comfort for himself and his 
family. In religion he finds a supplementary method of pur- 
suing the same ends. Prayers, sacrifices, hymns, and ritual 
dances are used to insure the growth of the crops, the increase 
of the flocks and herds, the safety of the village, and the 
health of its inhabitants. The gods hold our fate in their 
hands; it is good business to keep them well disposed toward 
us. We must find which are the most powerful and the most 
reliable among them and cultivate their favor. “If God will 
be with me,” says Jacob, “and will keep me in this way that I 
go, and will give me bread to eat and raiment to put on, 
. . . . then Jehovah will be my God.” 

As a business proposition, to be sure, religion may some- 
times fail. In a community known to the writer, the people 
used to tell about a man who had joined the church only to 
withdraw in disgust after two years. ‘“There’s nothing in re- 
ligion,”’ he said; ‘‘for the last two years I’ve had the poorest 
crops I ever had!” But failure is not unknown in other forms 
of business. 

At any rate it is not too much to say that to the great ma- 
jority of the sons of men religion has always been, at least in 
part, a matter of business. The motive for seeking material 
blessings and the attitude toward the powers who are asked to 
grant them may be much nobler than the calculating guid pro 
quo relationship just indicated. The sense of dependence 
which Schleiermacher made central in his conception of re- 
ligion, together with a profound sense of the greatness of God, 
may lead men to feel that no amount of effort on their part 
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can suffice to win their daily bread, unless they also seek the 
favor of the Giver of every good and perfect gift. But what- 
ever attitudes and motives may be involved, the fact remains 
that men have sought by religion the satisfaction of their nat- 
ural needs and desires. Instead of withdrawing their minds 
from materia) goods and setting their affections on things 
that are above, they have used religion as a method for at- 
taining the common ends of everyday life. Religion is busi- 
ness. 

A similar diversity may be noted with respect to political 
values. ‘““My kingdom is not of this world,” says Jesus to Pi- 
late in the Fourth Gospel. “Our citizenship is in heaven,” 
writes Paul to the Philippians. Thus religion has often made 
men bold to rebel against kings and governments, saying, 
“We ought to obey God rather than man.” Elijah makes 
Ahab tremble. John Knox addresses a monarch as “God’s 
silly vassal.” On the other hand, religion has very commonly 
been made to support political authority. Rulers reign by di- 
vine right. “Who can stretch forth his hand against the Lord’s 
anointed and be guiltless?” Laws are given by the gods: 
Moses receives the Law from Yahweh, and Hammurabi re- 
ceives his code from Shamash. Criminals are tried by ordeal, 
that the gods may make manifest the innocent and the guilty. 
Frequently the condemned are delivered to the gods for pun- 
ishment, Offerings are duly made before any important enter- 
prise is undertaken. Oracles are consulted regarding weighty 
matters of state. Before beginning a campaign or a battle 
Saul and David summon the priests with the ark and have the 
sacred lot cast. Mesha, king of Moab, begins the account of 
his victories over the Hebrews with the statement, “And Ke- 
mosh said to me, Go take Nebo against Israe).”” Religion is 
an effective means of welding empires together and securing 
loyalty, The Bolshevists call it “the opiate of the people,” 
used by the ruling classes to drug the proletariat and keep it 
submissive. History gives some excuse for the charge. An Au- 
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gustus revives the old Roman religion and adds to it emperor- 
worship. A Constantine utilizes the growing influence of 
Christianity to strengthen his empire and insists upon unity 
in the church, that there may be unity in the state. Religion 


is government. 
Religion is knowledge. Intellectual values are highly 


prized. Of course knowledge does not always mean the same 
thing. The mystic finds supreme assurance in an experience 
of direct contact with Ultimate Reality. The knowledge of 


God is in itself the end and the way of salvation. ‘This is life 
eternal, that they may know thee, the only true God, and Je- 
sus Christ whom thou hast sent.”? So the Brahman philoso- 


pher seeks deliverance from the chain of karma by the knowl- 
edge that he and Brahma are one: “That, O soul, art thou!” 


But this mystical experience is not the only kind of knowledge 


honored by religion. Scholarship and practical wisdom are 
often regarded as marks of divine favor or as means of attain- 


ing it. Learning has sometimes been the exclusive prerogative 


of priests or monks. Not only magical lore and erudition in 
sacred writings and ecclesiastical traditions, but also the in- 


vestigation of natural phenomena may be counted among the 


pursuits encouraged by religion. Some of the greatest names 
in science and philosophy are those of priests and other de- 


vout Christians, and the result of scientific discovery has oft- 


en been an increase of faith and reverence. With much truth 
we may say that religion is knowledge. 


With equal truth we may say that religion is ignorance. 


The little boy’s definition of faith as “believing what you 


know ain’t so” has much to justify it. Credo quia absurdum 
est is a principle not often frankly avowed but rather fre- 


quently followed. Students of Christian history have observed 
that at one period the church allows men to read the book of 


Nature but forbids them to study the book of written revela- 
tion; at another period the written word is studied assidu- 
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ously, but the book of Nature is closed. If facts contradict our 
creeds, we close our eyes. Religion is ignorance. 

Religion is recreation. Worldly pleasures, to be sure, may 
be condemned unsparingly. “She that liveth in pleasure is 
dead while she liveth.” A sour face is often thought to be a 
mark of spirituality. In a Christian Endeavor meeting I once 
heard a young lady give this original version of I Timothy 
3:16, “great is the misery of godliness.” And no one seemed 
to see anything amiss in the statement! The Buddhist monk 
must vow not only that he will not eat after noon, indulge in 
musical or dramatic performances, or make himself attractive 
with garlands, perfumes, or ointments, but even that he will 
not sleep on a bed that is comfortable. Yet Buddhism is a 
Middle Way between indulgence and asceticism. Enjoyment 
and religion often seem to be regarded as mutually exclusive, 
not in New England only, but throughout the world. 

But look again. In all lands and in all ages you may see re- 
ligion serving as a form of recreation. The religious festivals 
of our Celtic and Teutonic ancestors were occasions of the 
most hilarious merrymaking, often far exceeding the bounds 
of propriety. Holy days easily become holidays. Festivals, 
games, and contests are often religious observances. Dances 
and plays grow out of religious rituals. Tragedy has its origin 
in the worship of Dionysus, and modern European drama 
grows out of the mystery plays. All the arts find both mate- 
ria] and opportunity in the beliefs and practices of religion. 
Not only does religion afford occasions for recreation, how- 
ever; it is itself to many people a means of entertainment and 
distraction. A young minister in a college community was 
once told by the president of the institution that he should not 
try to stimulate thought by his preaching. “People come to 
church,” said this educator, “to rest.”” When a college girl 
says that she no longer goes to church because she gets more 
thrills from a movie, she at least reveals frankly what she 
would expect from a church service if she did go and reminds 
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us that there are many people in the churches who think of 
public worship as a sort of weekly Chautauqua. Religion is 
recreation. 

Now in its truest sense recreation is not an unworthy func- 
tion even for religion. The experience of worship at its best 
provides the finest means of recruiting exhausted reserves, re- 
storing lost perspective, and recovering zest for the work that 
must be done. Faith is “the victory that overcometh the 
world.” Faith removes mountains; it subdues kingdoms. Re- 
ligion is power to meet life and overcome it. But, again, re- 
ligion is also a refuge from life. All too many people have 
found in it an unreal world of wish-fulfilments, to which they 
flee from the hard and brutal facts of life. The hermit runs 
away from social] responsibility to a lonely cell in the wilder- 
ness. And many who are not hermits and take no monastic 
vows resort to religion as a world of make-believe. Abundant 
cases may be found in which religion is not a strong tower of 
defense but a weak defense-mechanism. 

The desire for distraction and escape, the craving for 
thrills, may seek jts satisfaction in an emotional debauch. 
What drives one man to drink will drive another to religion, 


and the results in both cases may be surprisingly alike. Then 
religion is intoxication. The extreme excitement, sometimes 


artificially induced, which appears here and there in almost 


al) religions, from Sau)’s “‘prophesying” and the “enthusiasm” 
of the Graeco-Roman mystery cults to the “‘shouting” and 


“shakes” of crude American revivalism, can hardly be de- 


scribed as anything but a form of inebriety. Psychologists, 
from James to Leuba, have shown how closely the mystic’s 


experience resembles the effects produced by alcohol and 


drugs. Indeed, the beatific vision is sometimes deliberately 
sought by the use of artificial stimulants. Even the gods them- 


selves may require such means of reinforcing their valor: 
Indra takes copious drafts of Soma before attacking the drag- 
on. In one of the sects of Hinduism the poison of passion is 
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attacked by a homeopathic method. Wine, meat, and sensual 
indulgence are the means of union with Shiva. Of course 
there is also a much nobler sense in which religious experi- 
ence may be a kind of intoxication. A great saint and mystic 
is called ‘‘a God-intoxicated man.” The Apostle Paul wrote to 
the Ephesians, “Be not drunken with wine, wherein is excess, 
but be filled with the Spirit.” The contrast between the exalt- 
ed spiritual state described by such expressions and the crude 
manifestations just mentioned only serves to confirm the the- 
sis that religion is not one thing but many. 

What Emerson says of poetic inspiration applies with 
equal force to religious experience: 

It is a secret which every intellectual man quickly learns that, beyond 
the energy of his possessed and conscious intellect, he is capable of a new 
energy (as of an intellect doubled on itself). .... This is the reason 
why bards love wine, mead, narcotics, coffee, tea, opium, the fumes of 
sandal-wood and tobacco, or whatever other species of animal exhilara- 
eer But never can any advantage be taken of nature by a trick. 
The spirit of the world, the great calm presence of the creator, comes not 
forth to the sorceries of opium or of wine. The sublime vision comes to the 
pure and simple soul in a clean and chaste body. That is not an inspira- 
tion which we owe to narcotics, but some counterfeit excitement and fury. 


Evidently we cannot define religion in terms of the values 
which it endeavors to realize and conserve. They are not al- 
ways social values in the sense that they make for social wel- 
fare and progress. Monasticism, which is certainly a religious 
phenomenon, is often parasitic and destructive from a social 
point of view. And if we say that religion seeks “‘socially rec- 
ognized values,”’ how large a group is necessary to make the 
recognition social? Frequently the religious man’s scale of 
values is diametrically opposed to that of the society in which 
he lives. Again, what kind of recognition is involved? Some- 
times society at large recognizes ascetic ideals as valid for a 
small group of saints, while emphatically repudiating them 
for itself. Perhaps there is something to be said for the prac- 
tice of the Chinese and Japanese people, who resort to Bud- 
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dhism for assurance of blessedness hereafter, to Confucianism 
for their ethical ideals, and to their ancient national deities 
for the temporal necessities of this life. At any rate what has 
been said is surely sufficient to show the reason for our per- 
sistent failure, in spite of all attempts, to construct a satisfac- 
tory definition of religion. We have been trying to define the 
indefinite. Religion is not one thing but many. 

Of course this does not mean that one cannot or should not 
define what religion means to him personally. For each indi- 
vidual and for each group there need be nothing indefinite 
about it. What seems to us to be the essential nature of re- 
ligion we may well endeavor to express as exactly as we can. 
The result, however, will not be a descriptive definition of re- 
ligion as it has existed in history, or as it exists throughout the 
world today. Having said, ‘This is what religion means to 
me,” we have no right to deny the name of religion to every- 
thing not embraced by our statement, like the missionary 
(quoted by Professor Moore in his Birth and Growth of Re- 
ligion) who said that the savages to whom he preached had 
no religion: they worshiped devils. Most of our ideal defini- 
tions are too narrow. They exclude many people, if not whole 
groups, who call themselves religious and have as much right 
to the title as we have. 

The opposite extreme may be seen in the current tendency 
to define religion as “the quest of the good life.” This is in- 
clusive enough, if we mean by the good life everything that is 
regarded as desirable by the people concerned. Such a defini- 
tion puts the chief emphasis where it belongs, on activity in 
pursuit of values, and has the further advantage of including 
the non-theistic religions. But it includes also every other in- 
terest and activity of mankind. It amounts to the same thing 
as saying that religion means everything that is done to get 
anything that anybody wants. A definition that is too broad 
is no better than one that is too narrow. We cover the ground 
only by covering the whole earth. The term we are discussing 
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is broad enough without being stretched to include activities 
for which we have other names that are quite satisfactory. 
Aesthetic creation and appreciation, ethical culture, social re- 
form, patriotism, education, and many other things have much 
in common with religion, but they are not religion. Without 
departing from the historic associations of the word in the 
slightest we have a sufficient variety of phenomena to make 
an adequate descriptive definition impossible. And, after all, 
except for academic purposes, such a definition would not be 
as valuable as our varying ideal definitions, if only we recog- 
nize them for what they are. 

We may not only state what religion means to us per- 
sonally; we may also, in the interest of comity, try to find 
the highest common factor in different forms of religion. 
Doubtless the better we understand one another, the more 
we shall find we have in common, and the more we find the 
better. There are limits, however, even to religious unity. 
Liberty also is precious, and so are honesty and clear think- 
ing. A frank recognition of our differences, provided it does 
not involve misunderstanding, is as important as the realiza- 
tion of our agreements. Why may we not join hands whole- 
heartedly and work together so far as we are able, and then, 
when we reach the parting of the ways, part as friends and 
with mutual respect? Indeed, for the sake of unity itself, how 
can we hope to iron out our differences until we know just 
what they are? Why talk expansively of unity in essentials 
when we do not agree as to what is essential? To one Christian 
group the principle of apostolic succession is fundamental. To 
another baptism by immersion is a matter that admits no 
compromise. Many radical divergencies in conviction and in 
basic point of view divide the various branches of the Chris- 
tian church. Even Christianity is not one thing but many. 

Indeed, the greatest differences are not always those be- 
tween separate organized systems. The distinctions we have 
been noting cut across the lines that mark the divisions be- 
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tween the world’s religions. If we place the various religions 
side by side in parallel columns, the differences up and down 
the columns are often greater than those which separate one 
religion from another. A liberal Protestant has more in com- 
mon with a liberal Jew than he has with the members of some 
nominally Christian sects. At the same time there are real 
and vital differences between the religions too. It is not true 
that all religions are the same at bottom, or even at the top. 
And, wherever the lines of demarcation may fall, nothing is 
lost by frankly acknowledging that religion may be one thing 
or it may be another. The use of the same name does not 
guarantee the identity of the object. 

At least it is obvious that we cannot include under any 
sweeping judgment everything that calls itself religion. We 
cannot say that religion is true or that religion is false. We 
cannot say that religion is good or that religion is bad. We 
should do better to stop trying to lump all forms of religion 
together and concern ourselves rather with promoting higher 
and worthier kinds of religion. Like patriotism, like love, re- 
ligion may be an ennobling or a debasing force in life. The 
old distinction between true and false religion still holds good. 
The thing of chief importance is not whether a man has some- 
thing that can be called religion, but what kind of religion he 
has. 








THE THEOLOGY OF CRISIS IN THE LIGHT 
OF SCHLEIERMACHER 
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INETY-EIGHT years after the appearance of the 
N final and definitive edition of that second greatest 
systematic theology which Protestantism has pro- 
duced, Schleiermacher’s Der Christliche Glaube, an English 
translation has been published.’ The translating has been done 
by a group of eight British theologians, under the joint-editor- 
ship of Dr. H. R. Mackintosh and Mr. J. S. Stewart. It is the 
former whose translation of Ritschl three decades ago has al- 
ready laid many under his debt. The present admirable under- 
taking is a notable achievement of British theological scholar- 
ship. Four generations of Protestants have felt the emanci- 
pating touch of Schleiermacher’s mind. The leaven of his 
thought is far from having exhausted its virtue. In the uneven 
and heterogeneous mass of contemporary Christianity remain 
thousands upon thousands who have yet to come under his 
liberating influence. When they first read Schleiermacher’s 
Addresses on Religion, their eyes will be opened to the possi- 
bility of the retention or the recovery of religious faith in an 
age of doubt and indifference. Their theology, too, under the 
stimulus of his magnum opus, The Christian Faith, will enter 
a period of reconstruction that will enhance its vitality as the- 
ology becomes for them a practical discipline and a descriptive 
science. 

Students of the history of theology, also, will welcome this 
monumental translation. Taken together with his Reden it 
will enable them to trace the development and modification of 
Schleiermacher’s thought from the time of the Wednesday So- 


* The Christian Faith by Friedrich Schleiermacher. Edited by H. R. Mackintosh 
and J.S. Stewart. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1928. 760 pages. $6.50. 
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ciety to the more conservative period of his theological pro- 
fessorship. As they read they will be amazed to find it the 
source of so much they prize or decry as being typically mod- 
ern. Schleiermacher placed great emphasis on the church. He 
stressed the fundamental importance of religious experience. 
He set forth a basis for theological tolerance. He made science 
and religion independent of each other. Sin he defined as the 
segregated self. He might almost be called the father of our 
current Christocentrism. 

To no other Protestant leader, with the exception of Lu- 
ther, has a more extensive literature been devoted than to 
Schleiermacher. How far he is from being outmoded may be 
judged from the fact that a German volume of four hundred 
pages, devoted to an attack on his theology, has recently reap- 
peared in a second and revised edition, only four years after its 
original publication.” The author of this thoroughgoing criti- 
cism of Schleiermacher is Dr. Emil Brunner, professor of the- 
ology at the University of Zurich, and one of the Swiss leaders 
of the so-called “‘theology of crisis” that seems to be making a 
rather striking impression on the religious thought of the con- 
tinent. Dr. Brunner, who some time ago spent a year as one of 
the Foreign Fellows at the Union Theological Seminary, is 
known to Americans through his two recent visits here as a 
special lecturer. 

The translation of The Christian Faith has an added, if 
passing, timeliness because of Brunner’s vigorous attack upon 
its author. It may serve as a measuring rod by which to gauge 
the characteristics of the theology of crisis. Some such con- 
venient criterion as this is much needed. The new school has 
attracted a good deal of attention in this country but its expon- 
ents have found difficulty in making its positions and its temper 
clear to American readers. This does not imply that the Barth- 
ian movement (to use the name of its first prophet) has been 


* Die Mystik und das Wort. By Emil Brunner. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1928. 399 
pages. 
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incompetently set forth. Quite the contrary. But standing by 
itself, there has been lacking a basis of comparison and con- 
trast between this novelty and something relatively familiar 
or easily available to the American student. 

A theologian may be known by his distastes. Find out what 
violently displeases him, and you will have a clue to his own 
theological preferences. In none of his writings does Brunner 
fail to collide with one or another of Schleiermacher’s positions, 
but it is in his Die Mystik und das Wort that he collides head 
on. 

Brunner objects to Schleiermacher on the ground that the 
latter, though pious, was no Christian. He used Christian- 
sounding words but he deflated them of their rightful meaning. 
One might point out that Brunner could not make this criti- 
cism of Schleiermacher if he had looked at Christianity in the 
light of its history, and come to see what a variety of forms and 
doctrines it has covered. But Brunner is talking about a norm- 
ative definition of Christianity, not a descriptive definition. 
According to the norm derived from the Christianity of the 
first apostles, the faith of Luther, and the theology of Irenaeus 
and of Kirkegaard, Schleiermacher (so says Brunner) is no 
Christian. An analysis of this judgment of Brunner’s will re- 
veal the essential features of his own theology. 

Schleiermacher was an empiricist. To Brunner this is his 
most objectionable characteristic. Schleiermacher was foolish 
enough to believe that a man can reach God through the me- 
dium of, or by the interpretation of, his own experience. That 
Schleiermacher selected the feeling of absolute dependence as 
the experience which is to be called religious, i.e., which con- 
nects us with God, is to Brunner a matter of secondary impor- 
tance compared with Schleiermacher’s general thesis that there 
is any aspect of self-conscious experience whatsoever which 
may be identified as consciousness of God, or which will give 
assurance of God. 

This is the error of all mysticism. The mysticism Brunner 
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attacks is not classic mysticism with its hostility to culture and 
social responsibility. The contemporary mysticism which 
arouses his ire is a romantic cosmic aestheticism.* Its keynote 
is experience. Its common interest is the inner emotions of the 
soul. Its highest value is intensity of feelings. The mystic of 
this sort begins with himself. A historical revelation is embar- 
rassing to him. He believes in himself. He suffers under the 
illusion that he has discovered a way—the mystic path—by 
which he can lift himself or sink himself into the heights and 
depths of deity. The mystic, confident in the efficacy of his 
method, relies on self-help. He saves himself. ‘““By his own 
spiritual exercises he reaches an island of peace in the midst of 
the world’s stormy sea of conflict; a place of quietness where 
there is no struggle but only rest and enjoyment. There the 
rift is healed and the individual has a good conscience.”* He 
has God, now, in the immediate present. His longing is satis- 
fied. Yet this experience, however ineffable, is bought by the 
mystic at too great a price. His supposition that in it he has 
laid hold on God is, according to Brunner, fallacious. His as- 
sertion that he has merged his soul with the All is mere phrase- 
ology. 

The fact is that a mystical religion, such as Schleiermach- 
er was guilty of vamping onto Christianity, never gets be- 
yond subjective feeling. It remains an inward movement in 
the soul of man. It evaporates in an emotional titillation which 
has no grip on external reality. It is concerned with human 
attitudes, not with objective truth. Such a religion becomes an 
aspect of anthropology and loses its external reference. It is 
perforce agnostic. No wonder Schleiermacher was so indiffer- 
ent to the necessity of definite statements about the nature of 
God. A logical conclusion of this misinterpretation of religion 
would be the posing of such a question as, Is theism necessary 
to religion? Schleiermacher’s answer would be in the negative. 
Religion has nothing to do with God. Religion, according to 


* See ibid., chap. v, pp. 48 ff. . * Ibid., p. 182. 
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Brunner’s interpretation of Schleiermacher’s mysticism, is a 
method of private living unto oneself and one’s social and 
physical environment. By a process of spiritual gymnastics 
individuals will gradually attain a state of perfection here on 
earth. Religion is equivalent to cultura) optimism. It supplies 
the motive power for working over the raw material of life into 
orderly living. It previsions no great catastrophic change of 
scene. Rather, by a gradual continuous progress, the tares will 
be weeded out from the wheat. The doctrine of evolution is, in 
fact, “the magic-key that opens all doors” of Schleiermacher’s 
thought.’ Its omnipresence in his system accounted for the 
relativity of difference between good and evil. It undergirded 
his religion of culture. It provided him with his principle of 
continuity. It blinded him to the original dualism between the 
absolute and the “given” in the world. 

Schleiermacher’s system, in Brunner’s opinion, was the re- 
sult of a thoroughgoing misunderstanding of the nature of God 
and of his relation to the world. It was based on a pantheistic 
naturalism. Reading God in terms of substance, Schleier- 
macher and his like were bound to correlate, when they did not 
identify, God and the world. Schleiermacher was prevented 
from maintaining a complete identification only by his notion 
of causality, which Jed him to posit as the whence and the why 
of the world a God who is himself the world under another as- 
pect and who is quite unthinkable apart from the world. 
Schleiermacher was therefore “sick with immanence.” He 
seemed to be totally unaware of the split which divides exist- 
ence into twa parts: God on the one side, and man and nature 
on the other. His failure to perceive this radical dualism was 
due to his principle of continuity. There was for Schletermach- 
er no mystic line severing the human from the divine. In the 
romantic twilight of his aestheticism he failed to note the de- 
marcations between personalities, the radical character of sin 
and evil, the hiatus between human progress and heaven. He 


* Ibid., p. 276. 
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toned down all sharp differentiations and mollified all bitter 
contradictions in the interest of the continuous progress of 
mankind onward and upward forever.’ 

Schleiermacher’s correlation of empiricism, mysticism, sub- 
jectivism, and evolution is, according to Brunner, the typically 
modern interpretation of religion. It is the root of the Chris- 
tian humanism of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Schleiermacher is monistic, Brunner’s position is dualistic.’ To 
Schleiermacher God is the soul of the world; to Brunner, on the 
contrary, God is the creator of the world. He is no limitless, 
boundless, indefinite being, hardly to be distinguished from the 
world. He is not immanent in the world. God and the world 
are not mutually correlated. Schleiermacher’s doctrine of con- 
tinuous creation was plausible only because he failed to recog- 
nize the absolute difference that exists between God and 
nature. Actually, Brunner affirms, there is no continuity. 
There yawns a great gulf between creator and creature, Over 
against both man and nature is the transcendent God. It is as 
impossible to go through nature to God as it is to go through 
human nature to God. There is no meaning of God in human 
experience or history. The human and the divine do not over- 
lap. The best in us is never God in us. 

Out of nothing God created the world. This doctrine of 
creation ex nihilo, according to Brunner, is not intended to ex- 
plain the origin of the world bui to maintain God’s absolute 
freedom and difference as over against the world. Having cre- 
ated the world, he is its sovereign and its free lord. God could 
not be free any more than we if he were imprisoned by the 
chain of cause and effect. That God is in no wise dependent on 
the world for his existence nor bound in any way by nature 
makes thinkable his freedom and hence his personality. Per- 
sonality is not a limitation upon God, for personality is essen- 
tially free and arbitrary. God, for instance, is free to love 

* [bid., pp. 329 f. 

* Ibid., p. 333. 
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whom he will, or to give the world an entirely different consti- 
tution, changing completely its laws, natural and spiritual. 
Being personal, God can enter into personal relations, It 
was to enjoy personal relations with human beings that he 
created the world. (Brunner rejects utilitarian interpreta- 
tions of God’s chief end in creation which affirm that his chief 
end is to guarantee human purposes or to illuminate life’s 
problems.) But the personal relations which God initially 
established between himself and human beings have been 
broken by the latter through the misuse of their original free- 
dom. Their disobedience is, furthermore, an insult to his hon- 
or. God is the great lawgiver and judge. He cannot permit 
contempt of court to go unpunished. Were that to happen he 
would cease to be God. His punishment is not pedagogical 
discipline but the penalty exacted by an offended sovereign 
and inexorable judge. Juridical symbols best suggest the rela- 
tion between God and man.* The obstacle that lies athwart 
the road between them is not sin as Schleiermacher understood 
sin. To the latter sin was something negative, an absence of 
the consciousness of God. It was something peripheral) and so 
not part of the real me. It was because Schleiermacher never 
thought in terms of an absolute difference between right and 
wrong that he could talk of sin as though it were imperfection 
or mistake. His principle of relativity prevented him from 
acknowledging the absolute demands upon himself of the law 
of God. He was insensitive to the categorical imperative. As 
he lacked moral earnestness, it was natura) for him to discount 
guilt. He was spiritually in no position to appreciate the gospel 
of justification and reconciliation any more than a man who 
has never been sick can appreciate a cure oY a recovery. 
Brunner himself does not undertake to explain sin. The 
most significant thing about it, he claims, is that it is inexpli- 
cable, It is irrational, Only a man who takes it lightly, like 
Schleiermacher, could fit sin into a metaphysical system of 


5 Der Mittler. By Emil Brunner. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1927. 565 pages. 
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thought. Because of its recognition of sin Christianity is in- 
capable of being harmonized with any philosophical system. 
To explain sin is to explain it away in its stark irrationality. 
The doctrine of original sin, far from being an explanation, 
serves only to bring out more impressively its irrationality. 
Brunner is not concerned with particular sins. In so far as 
he deals with the content of sin he confines himself to the gen- 


eral statement of fact that people fai) to live up to the stern 
moral obligations which they cannot but acknowledge are 


theirs. They break God’s laws. They are disobedient to the 


divine Jawgiver. They know themselves to be personally es- 
tranged from him and yet they can do nothing about it. It is 


impossible for them to re-establish the broken personal rela- 


tionship, noma 


At times, in fact, he becomes quite non-empirical in his 
treatment of sin.’ Sin is not so much a fact of experience as an 
inference, Schleiermacher was far from right in treating sin 
and the consciousness of sin as identical and interchangeable. 


The existence of sin cannot be experienced. We do not become 
aware of our sin by looking deeply into our hearts. No, we infer 


that we are sinners because such an inference is the only pos- 


sible explanation of the undoubted fact of God’s ignominious 


death on the cross. What other reason could there be for this 


than that we are sinners and that the great gulf which yawns 
between us and the Holy One must be crossed by the latter? 
The very fact that God thus comes to us is evidence that we 


are farther away from him than we may have thought we were. 
Thus, like many of his fellow-fundamentalists, Brunner’s doc- 


trine of sin is a priori rather than empirical. 


Jf there is, then, no way from man to God, there is a way 
from God to man. God can himself take the initiative and 


effect an entrance into the human sphere. Being intangible 
by human experience and not reachable through human exer- 
cises, however pious, God must perforce remain unknown un- 


® Die Mystik und das Wort, pp. 240, 397; Der Mittler, p. 548. 
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less he makes himself known to us. Hence a revelation of some 
kind becomes indispensable if we are to be saved. Yet this reve- 
lation cannot be given in terms of human experience. It must 
arise outside the human sphere altogether, else it will partake 
of human frailty and be incapable of mediating to us the saving 
contact with objectivity which alone is the cure for our sub- 
jectivity. On the other hand this revelation, since it is the reve- 
lation of a personal God—“the Absolute as personal reality’”® 
—can occur only through the medium of personality. The 
dilemma is resolved by the paradox of a God-man.** 

This personal agent of salvation entered human experience 
as a historical figure, Jesus of Nazareth. But, “in so far as Je- 
sus is an historical figure and his life an historical event, he is 
not the revelation of God.’”* Jesus’ personality is a historical 
phenomenon. History is merely human experience. To fix at- 
tention on Jesus as the founder of Christianity is tointerpret him 
wholly in human terms. To praise Jesus as one among other re- 
ligious geniuses, though having a maximum degree of religios- 
ity, is still to place him within the ranges of natural human pos- 
sibility. To evaluate him as a dynamic personality operating 
within the realm of humanity to enliven in people an already 
existent but latent consciousness of God, is also to leave him 
within the human sphere. All this Schleiermacher was guilty 
of. He emphasized, as Brunner more than once remarks, the 
“impulses” we receive from Jesus." He did not realize that 
Jesus’ historical personality is irrelevant to his mediatorship. 
It is not because Jesus was the perfect man, our ideal exemplar, 
that Brunner claims him as Redeemer. It is not because of his 
teaching or his perfect love. It is not even because Jesus com- 
pletely lived up to what he said—perhaps he did not—for even 

* Religionsphilosophie Evangelischer Theologie. By Emil Brunner. Munich: 
Oldenbourg, 1927. 99 pages. See p. 36. 

* Der Mittler, p. 206. 

* Religionsphilosophie Evangelischer Theologie, p. 75. 

* Die Mystik und das Wort, p. 199. 
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the perfectly moral and religious individual cannot speak to us 
with final authority.** He is still only a man. 

What constitutes Jesus Mediator is the fact or the faith 
that he is from the other side, the God side. The what of his 
character is inconsequential in comparison with the whence of 
his being. His origin is different from ours. He is from God. 
Schleiermacher was wrong in his assertion that the difference 
between Jesus and other people is a quantitative difference. 
Jesus was not just a greater St. Francis. Were he like any 
other person in history he would not be the revelation of God. 
The difference between us and Jesus is absolute. Jesus breaks 
the continuity of history. 

Our relation to Jesus is a non-historical one. Whatever 
there was of historical advantage in the relation of the original 
disciples to him, as over against us at our temporal distance, 
has nothing to do with his contemporaneity as an object of our 
faith. On the other hand, there is in this current relation to 
Christ nothing of a Christ-mysticism. The Christ of faith is 
not the object of our ecstatic feeling and vision. 

He is unique. He is a word, an act, of God. He is what God 
has to say to us, and this is: You belong to me; despite your 
sin, I re-establish the interrupted communication and fellow- 
ship between us. Jesus tells us God’s secret: that the barrier 
between man and God has been overpassed by God. For God is 
love. When the loving God takes the initiative and crosses the 
boundary between himself and lost humanity, he comes dis- 
guised in lowly guise. His sovereignty is a strange beggarly 
sovereignty.’* God has to demean himself to our level in order 
to make contact with us where we are. This reaching out of 
deity into the sinful world is a costly event; for sin that stands 
in the way between his creatures and himself is no joke. God 
is tremendously in earnest about it. His gospel is a cry of alarm, 
a thunder word of eternity. That the sovereign of the world is 
thus gracious and willing to free us from the bonds of death 


* Der Mittler, pp. 199 f. * Ibid., p. 500. 
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and hell is more wonderful than words can tell. We are face 
to face with one of the strangest of all paradoxes: “that God, 
who has created the world and filled it, who holds all things in 
his hand, who is omnipresent and almighty,—comes.’”* To be 
sure, this divine graciousness is unapparent to the unbeliever. 
To the unfaithful God remains always a hidden God, a deus 
absconditus, or at most an angry God, whose character is to 
be inferred from the nature of the physical world. 

But the believer knows that by the offices of the Mediator 
atonement is made for this sin and God and man are reconciled. 
Brunner adopts Anselm’s theory of the atonement. Redemp- 
tion is thus made effective and is accepted. To be sure, a man 
still remains a sinner. Each day he must repent anew, for even 
the life which has been reconciled to God is not apart from the 
rest of social life. Since we do not as believers withdraw from 
the social order, either by a kind of monastic segregation or by 
suicide, we continue to be “poisoned” by it. In other words, the 
redemption points to the future. Faith is eschatological. The 
believer is not saved, but he believes he will be. Schleiermach- 
er’s notion of salvation as a present possession must be given 
up, says Brunner.’ Salvation is a promise. The Christian 
remains in a state of perpetual tension. He never becomes con- 
tent. What the ultimate salvation will be like he does not claim 
to know. But he is sure of it, even though he cannot conceive 
it. As a believer he can wait for it in confident despair, in de- 
spairing confidence, in certainty and uncertainty.** Schleier- 
macher, Brunner declares, was optimistic on the basis of what 
he had experienced; he himself is hopeful in spite of what he 
experiences. 

Thus, in summary it may be said that, according to Brun- 
ner, Revelation, as the account of it just given amply demon- 
strates, includes both speaker and speech. The Word is not 
only a personal mediator but a gospel. This gospel, in brief, is 


* Ibid., p. 254. 
“ Die Mystik und das Wort, pp. 261, 264, 385. ** Der Mittler, p. 483. 
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the first commandment. But it is possible, and Brunner ob- 
viously thinks it important, to distinguish the four aspects al- 
ready noted, which correspond very closely to the doctrinal 
content of Christian orthodoxy: creation, the fall of man, 
reconciliation, and final redemption. They form together an 
indissoluble unity, and all details of doctrine find their places 
within this unity.”® 

This gospel is contained in the Bible. The word is spoken 
in the Bible, and yet the biblical words are not themselves the 
revelation. It is necessary to distinguish between the human 
and divine aspects of the Bible. Otherwise one is likely to 
make a fetish of Scripture. Orthodoxy has not infrequently 
been guilty of such bibliolatry. Brunner declares that “faith 
in the Bible includes rather than excludes biblical criticism” 
and that of the most rigorous character. “The Bible is full of 
mistakes, contradictions, erroneous interpretations of innu- 
merable human, natural and historical relations. . .. . It is 
overgrown with mythology even in the New Testament.” 
But that does not interfere with the authority of Scripture to 
the believer who has discovered its central and unifying theme, 
the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 

There is no proof of the truth of the fourfold content of 
revelation. Belief in the objective reality of God, the ascrip- 
tion to Jesus of divinity, the inference concerning the present 
sinful condition of humanity are none of them intellectual 
judgments. How, inquires Brunner, can it be scientifically 
demonstrated that Jesus differs in any significant way from 
Buddha or Socrates? And, as concerns God, next to the fool- 
ishness of denying God, he adds, is the foolishness of proving 
him. “Only if you forget what God means can you make this 
mistake. What can be proved is under no circumstances God. 
God must first be disrobed of his sovereignty and majesty be- 
fore he can be fitted into the frame of a rational proof.” 

* Die Mystik und das Wort, p. 336. 

” Religionsphilosophie Evangelischer Theologie, p. 79. 

* Die Mystik und das Wort, p. 102. 
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No! that any of these “facts” is a fact is quite contrary to 
reason. They are unthinkable. They destroy the reasonable 
continuity of life as we have become accustomed to under- 
stand and use it. They inject a strain of irrationality into an 
otherwise orderly world. Reason moves by continuities. It 
advances from the more familiar to the less familiar. It deals 
with similarities. But revelation, of which the facts already 
noted are the content, is something absolutely discontinuous 
with our experience. Revelation is an intellectual enormity. 

There is, however, in the human being a “transcendent 
quality” or capacity that corresponds to the transcendent and 
unique nature of revelation. This capacity is faith. It jumps 
beyond present and all known circumstances. It is supraem- 
pirical. It is not ‘‘a psychological function.”** It is by faith 
that these facts of revelation are apprehended, and by faith 
only. Revelation can only be believed. To subject revelation 
to the tests of rationality would be to subordinate faith to rea- 
son. This, in turn, would involve the subordination of God to 
man. 

So faith is the antithesis of thinking. “Faith is not an intel- 
lectual relation to doctrine.””** That is the error of orthodoxy. 
Nor does faith begin where knowledge leaves off, as the schol- 
astic theology maintained. Faith denies to reason any juris- 
diction whatsoever over the subject matter with which faith 
deals. Being independent of knowledge, faith is not disturbed 
by the fruits of knowledge. “It is extremely naive to believe 
that Copernicus could put mankind out of the central place in 
the world-whole which is ascribed to him by faith in the crea- 
tion and redemption.” 

Faith is likewise the antithesis of mysticism. It looks out, 
not in. Faith is the human response to the objective truth con- 
tained in the divine self-revelation. 

* Ibid., p. 305. 


® Ibid., p. 37. 
* Religionsphilosophie Evangelischer Theologie, p. 89. 
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Faith in God is the opposite of experience of God. To have faith in 
God means that in spite of the fact that there is between God and man a 
separation so great that it cannot be bridged or even conceived as bridged 
let alone experienced,—in spite of the fact that there is no way leading 
from God to man nor a single little point in the soul in which a man is not 
far distant from God, fallen away from him, least of all in the innermost 
recesses of the heart; in spite of the fact that there is no human experi- 
ence, not even the holiest that is both human and divine,—nevertheless, 
just as we are we are united to God, because God so wills. And this we 
know although it goes against all experience, because God saysso. . . . . 
This is the clear witness of the reformation.** 


Faith is thus an act of decision in favor of Jesus as the reve- 
lation of God. The decision is not speculative, nor aesthetic, 
nor ethical. It is a personal response, a trust in the speaker of 
the word. Faith is “capitulation to God.””* Nevertheless, this 
human response is not solely nor wholly a human response. So 
profound is the gulf between the human and the divine that the 
human is incapable itself of apprehending the divine. Faith is 
aroused by the Mediator. It is his gift. The Holy Spirit com- 
ing within us appropriates God’s word. ‘The subject that has 
faith is not the human psyche but the Holy Spirit.””*” (The 
relation of the two is not stated.) God says yes for us. For God 
can be known only by God. Therefore, this attitude of faith 
is not amenable to psychological analysis. Faith belongs in the 
realm of theology, not psychology. Only the believer can dis- 
cuss it. 

There would seem, however, to be possible even here a 
limited employment of psychological criteria. Why is it, for 
instance, that one man responds and another remains indiffer- 
ent to the preaching of the Word? It is because certain states 
of mind more than others make a person “‘open to revelation.” 
This condition of mind is the realization of the Heracleitean 
character of the world.” It is asense of the evanescence of life; 
a dissatisfaction that grows out of a realization of human rela- 

* Die Mystik und das Wort, p. 188. ™ Die Mystik und das Wort, p. 359. 

* Der Mittler, p. 23. * Ibid., p. 258. 
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tivity; a disillusionment with hopes placed on human culture 
and progress. The period of cultural dizziness which began 
with the enlightenment is almost over.** Faith presupposes 
moral earnestness, which in turn is increased by faith. Faith is 
born ovt of a moral crisis when the will makes shipwreck. 
Brunner does not attempt to analyze the experiences that pro- 
duce this feeling. He does not describe the content of the law 
and the moral ideal which the individual falls short of. He is 
content with the vague generalization that, “when the water 
reaches the chin, but not before, may God be found, de pro- 
fundis.”* But even here, paradoxically enough, one is not 
aware of one’s sinking condition until, by faith, one knows 
one’s Redeemer. Only the despairing man knows what faith 
is; but only faith teaches a man true despair.” 

It is likewise possible to describe the ground of assurance 
and the nature of the credentials which arouse the responsive 
faith of certain people. To this problem Brunner returns again 
and again, as though he were aware that he must counterbal- 
ance the thrust toward skepticism which is latent in his posi- 
tion. In the end his assurance is not very dissimilar from that 
of Schleiermacher, whose relativity he vainly thinks he has 
escaped. Revelation is its own proof.” It is self-grounded. It 
exerts a coercive pressure on us. It takes us captive. It is au- 
thoritative because it comes ‘‘from across the border.’’** One 
cannot question whether it can happen because it has hap- 
pened. 

No summary statement can succeed in reproducing the in- 
tensity and fire of Brunner’s writing. The floods of his emo- 
tional power are well-nigh overwhelming. In casting about for 
theological literature similar in temper to Brunner’s tumultu- 
ous, polemical, and loose-reined style, one is startled to find 
one’s memory reverting—iradile dictu—to the very author 


* Tbid., p. 28. = Die Mystik und das Wort (1st ed.), p. 386. 


” Der Mittler, p. 267. 3 Der Mittler, pp. 212, 208. 
™ Tbid., p. 126. 
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Brunner so violently disagrees with: to the Schleiermacher of 
the Reden. Temperamentally these two men have much in 
common. Each of them conceives of himself as leader of an 
erring Christianity back from the desert-lands of irreligion. 
Their trumpet-sounds are equally certain, equally vibrant, 
and pitched to opposite ends of the scale! 

Undoubtedly Brunner often gives the impression of being 
intoxicated by the exuberance of his own loquacity and self- 
hypnotized by the repetitious iterations of his several theses. 
It is by no means possible to account for the rise and spread of 
the Swiss theology on so trivial a ground as that of the emo- 
tional power of its leaders. Yet one cannot but suspect that 
depths of feeling such as they exhibit would, if put at the dis- 
posal of some other theology or even of some secular cultural 
movement, stir lethargic masses to vital response and gain for 
their leadership an equal following. 

When Schleiermacher is used as a measuring-rod by which 
to gauge Brunner’s theology, the discovery is made that the 
latter sets over against the former’s thoroughgoing monism 
with its explicit emphasis on the immanence of God an equally 
one-sided dualism with its complete preoccupation with a tran- 
scendent God. In other words, Brunner attacks Schleiermach- 
er on the battle-field which the latter already occupies. His 
strategy is not to strike at the enemy’s flank or to disregard him 
altogether but to overthrow—with vehemence—every posi- 
tion which Schleiermacher took and replace it with its opposite. 
The possibility of synthesis is radically excluded. Brunner has 
returned to the fold of orthodoxy. Yet his orthodoxy is an 
orthodoxy without biblical literalism. It is orthodoxy vitalized 
by emotional fervor and a vague but genuine ethical earnest- 
ness, 
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HE emphasis upon the ethical aspect of religion in lib- 

era) Christianity has been one of its saving features. 

In contrast to the older dogmatic emphasis upon met- 
aphysical matters, this practical interpretation of religion has 
proved particularly appealing to many minds; and, according- 
ly, liberal Christianity has appeared to be directly in accord 
with modern sentiment and with modern thinking. Yet the mere 
fact that its emphasis is ethical does not necessarily indicate 
that its point of view is congenial with modern interests. The 
adequacy of its ethical appeal must depend upon the nature of 
its ethical objective. It is the purpose of this analysis to evalu- 
ate Christian ethics at this point, first, with reference to its 
proposals for individual ethics, and, second, with reference to 
its proposals for social ethics. 


I 

The ethical point of view of liberal Christianity is the coun- 
terpart of its religious outlook; consequently, Jesus is made 
normative in ethics as well as in the Christian’s spiritual life.* 
Jesus’ character is assumed to be the perfect idea) for the Chris- 
tian’s character, and his life the ideal pattern for Christian 
living. 

The method of ascertaining Jesus’ normative ideal has va- 
ried in Christocentric presentations. The earliest mode was to 


1 Cf. Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation, pp. 9-14, 442-72, and 511 ff.; Herr- 
mann, Faith and Morals; Harnack, What Is Christianity ; W.N. Clarke, The Ideal of 
Jesus; Foster, Christianity in Its Modern Expression, pp. 190-279; King, Theology 
and the Social Consciousness, and The Ethics of Jesus, chaps. vi, vii, and viii; W. A. 
Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, Parts III and IV; H. S. Coffin, Some Christian 
Convictions, chap. vi, and Fosdick, The Modern Use of the Bible, pp. 104-10. 
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relate the “teachings of Jesus” in systematic form.’ So Jong as 
the reliability of the Gospel records was not guestioned, this 
method seemed satisfactory. But historical research soon 
pointed out that the Gospel writings were almost a half-cen- 
tury removed from the actual time in which Jesus lived; and, 
further, that these accounts were concerned primarily to inter- 
pret and relate Jesus to their own age. Thus it became obvious 
that it was not possible to reproduce Jesus’ ideal in terms of a 
definite body of teachings. Instead, it was suggested, Jesus’ 
idea) was to be found in certain controlling principles which 
motivated his life. These controlling principles were reduced 
to what was termed “the law of love,” implying love to God 
and love to man.* Numerous interpretations of “‘ Jesus’ method 
of love” have been proposed. Not only has it been advanced as 
the singular method of adaptation in men’s socia) relations, but 
it has been absolutized as fundamental in cosmic behavior .é 
Christocentric theologians, in the main, however, have empha- 
sized the practical interpretation of the law of love, although 
they assumed the metaphysical proposition that love is abso- 
lute. Their doctrine of the kingdom of God implied it: for the 
kingdom was the divine end of the world; consequently love, 
being the law of the kingdom, must be the divine law of God. 

Back of all these efforts to locate the normative factor in 
Jesus for ethics has been the assumption that Jesus disclosed, 
either in his teaching, his own individua) character, or both, the 
absolute ethical] ideal embodying the true response to the will 
of God. To be sure, this authoritative feature has not always 
been explicit. Jesus had been declared the ideal for man’s 

* Clarke, The Ideal of Jesus; Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, and 
Jesus Christ and Christian Character; Cadoux, The Guidance of Jesus for Today. 

* Ritschl’s characteristic phrase for defining the ethical ideal was “action inspired 


by love” (op. cit., p. 12). Cf. also Foster, op. cit., p. 224; King, Laws of Friendship, 
Human and Divine. 

* Dean Shailer Mathews suggests that there may be a correlation between Jesus’ 
method of love, as a law for human relations, and the scientists’ principle of “‘crea- 


tive coordination” in cosmic behavior. Cf. Jesus on Social Institutions, pp. 54 f. See 
also his Contributions of Science to Religion. 
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moral life because the experience of his personality compelled 
one to acknowledge his moral supremacy.“ But this was a re- 
finement of the method—not a deviation fromit. External au- 
thority was replaced by inner authority. But the method con- 
tinued to be an appeal to authority. 

This appeal to authority has been further refined in pres- 
ent-day Christocentric thinking. One example is Dr. Fosdick’s 
challenge to “take Jesus in earnest.” It is his conviction that 
among the repeatable experiences that one may find in the Bi- 
ble, one element is paramount: “The spirit and quality of Jesus 
were meant to be reproduced in his followers.’” 

In the New Testament the Master’s life, like music, was meant to be 
reproduced. As a score of Bach or Beethoven, into which the composer’s 
love of harmony once was poured, is meant to be caught up by each new 
generation and played over again, interpreted by organs, orchestras, 


choirs, by old instruments that may abide and by new ones that may be in- 
vented, so the life of Jesus in the New Testament was meant to be repro- 


duced in all sorts of circumstances, by all sorts of temperaments, unti] the 
whole earth should be full of it.® 


This has the appearance of an aesthetic appeal: to reproduce 
the “spirit and quality of Jesus” in the sense that musicians 
reproduce the “spirit and quality” of Bach or Beethoven. But 
Fosdick’s challenge implies more than a mere aesthetic re- 
sponse to Jesus’ ideal, as he himself insists: it is an inevitable 
response to the Absolute Ideal. It points back to “the majesty 
of the moral law, the sovereignty of God’s will, the beam of 
whose eternal justice no man can ultimately tip.’” 

The conditions of the ethical life, then, according to this 
point of view, like the conditions of man’s spiritual life, are 
conceived as having been determined by a supernatural end. 
Accordingly, it follows that Christocentric theologians assume 
the ethical task to be that of ascertaining the revealed ideal, 
and of successfully applying it normatively in human living. 


““ Cf. Herrmann, Communion with God, and Foster, Christianity in Its Modern 
Expression. 

° Modern Use of the Bible, p. 195. 

* Ibid. * Ibid., p. 200. 
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Now, in contrast to this normative interpretation of the 


ethical task, the whole trend of modern ethics has been to inter- 
pret the ethical task experimentally with reference to moral 


needs arising out of the conditions of life within the natural 
world. This approach has focused attention upon the moral 
requirements of human ends, growing out of the interplay of 
human relationships, rather than upon the requirements of 
supernatural ends. It has sought to create value for human liv- 
ing; not merely to reproduce an a priori perfect pattern. The 
effect of this approach has been to regard all ideals as relative 
and functional, rather than as absolute or normative. It has 
subjected all ideals to the experimental test: how do they con- 
tribute to the concrete end of human welfare for which the 
idea) is to function? 

Now when the Christocentric ideal is shorn of the a priori 
prestige that revelation gave it, and is put upon this experi- 
menta) basis, several interesting questions arise: 

1. Modern ethics may raise the question as to whether the 
kind of life that Jesus lived and advocated is desirable from the 
point of view of the modern man’s condition of life. At least 
this becomes an open question in an ethics in which ideals are 
ascertained experimentally with reference to human ends. But 
from the point of view of Christocentric ethics, this question is 
presumptuous. To raise such a question is to confess that one 
has not experienced the compelling power of Jesus’ inner life, 
and consequently has not attained “the Christian selective 
sense,”* or has not been “overwhelmed with the force of un- 
doubted reality,’” or has not become capable of recognizing an 
inevitable “value-judgment.’”® The desirability of the ideal 
which Jesus is said to have disclosed is frankly assumed by 
Christocentric theologians without question, for, in view of 

® Clarke, Use of the Scubseaiies in Theology, p. 66. 


° Herrmann, of. cit., p. 67. 
* Ritschl, op. cit. Cf. also Foster, op. cit., p. 45, and King, op. cit., pp. 241 ff. 
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their Christian experience, they contend, it is the most certain 
fact they know.” 

Obviously, here is a point at which Christocentric ethics 
and modern scientific ethics are not likely to come to a satis- 
factory adjustment, for the one speaks from the standpoint of 
revelation, the other from the standpoint of experimentation; 
one from the standpoint of an absolute standard of good, the 
other from the standpoint of relative goods. Christocentric 
ethics seeks to adjust man ethically to a supernatural objec- 
tive; modern scientific ethics, on the other hand, seeks to fulfil 
man’s own moral objectives in the light of conditions existing 
in his natural environment. 

2. Again, modern ethics may raise the question as to 
whether the perfection of character, to which Christocentric 
ethics aspires, can be attained under the conditions of life in 
which man finds himself. Christocentric theologians readily 
admit that their ideal is no easy one. On the contrary, they 
suggest, “taking Jesus seriously, is the most searching ethical 
enterprise ever undertaken on earth.’”* Nevertheless, it is 
added, “whatever else happens, we Christians, if we are to be 
sincerely Christian, must take Jesus in earnest.””* Thus the 
concrete inquiry as to the attainability of the ideal is side- 
tracked by a logical imperative. But from the standpoint of 
modern ethics, this does not dismiss the inquiry as to the prac- 
ticability of Jesus’ life and character for modern life, or, more 
properly stated, the practicability of the ideal which Christo- 
centric ethics has derived from impressions of the life and 
character of Jesus. Modern ethics cannot overlook the fact 
that this ideal has been defined independently of the world 
of experience, and hence, that Christocentric theologians have 
not taken into account facts in the natural world, both as re- 


* We would call attention to the difference between the Christocentric method 
of appealing to Jesus’ ethical ideal, and the one suggested by Dr. Wieman, Wrestle of 
Religion with Truth, pp. 66 f. 

* Fosdick, op. cit., p. 192. 8 Ibid. 
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gards man’s constitution and his environing conditions, which 
definitely condition his behavior and his character.** 

From the standpoint of Christocentric ethics, precautions 
regarding naturalistic conditions would be entirely beside the 
point. For the convenient thing about a revelation ethics is 
that it is not conditioned by facts in the world of experience. 
It may define its ideal independently of the world of experience 
and, with the aid of supernatural forces, rise above the natural 
world to meet its a priori standard. So long as one can appeal 
to supernatural aid, the correlation of the ideal with the world 
of experience may be regarded as an unimportant factor. 

Christocentric ethics has provided such a measure. It has 
defined the character and life of Jesus as normative for the 


* Within recent years, the scientific study of behavior and of character forma- 
tion, especially in the fields of biological and the social sciences, has called attention to 
the bearing which conditions, both within and without the organism, have upon the 
individual’s ability to modify or improve his conduct. For example 

1. The physiological psychologists have made evidence that psychic responses, 
formerly supposed to have been unmixed spiritual phenomena are conditioned to a 
large extent by physical, bodily functions. Now the variation among individuals in 
the matter of bodily health and capacities is obviously enormous; hence from the 
standpoint of biological heritage alone, the capacities of individuals to attain stand- 
ards of conduct vary greatly. (Cf. C. M. Child, Physiological Foundations of Be- 
havior [1924]; Berman, The Glands Regulating Personality, and Personal Equation. 
See also Herrick, The Brains of Rats and Men [1926]). 

2. The behavioristic psychologists have called attention to the large part that 
stimuli play in the matter of human conduct. Here, again, individuals are shown to 
vary in their sensitiveness to various kinds of stimuli. Consequently, the problem of 
character formation and of character reconstruction becomes complicated by the in- 
terplay of the individual and his environing stimuli. 

3. Recently, psychiatry and psychoanalysis, building upon the findings of the 
new psychology, have disclosed important facts concerning the subconscious which 
bear materially upon the problem of human character and conduct. 

4. Social psychology, studying the individual self in relation to other selves and 
to the group life as a whole, has compelled us to recognize the importance of social 
conditions in the problem of understanding human conduct and of shaping its course. 

These observations are suggestive of the fact that the problem of improving hu- 
man character and conduct, when viewed in the light of naturalistic conditions, is 
fraught with numerous complexities. Hence to propose that individuals shall attain 
to a given moral standard, irrespective of the nature of the ideal, or of the capacities 
of individuals, is to modern ethics, an impractical demand. For it clearly recognizes 
that there is a correlation between the individual and the ideal which must be taken 
into account before the attainability of the ideal can be determined. 
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Christian, and has then pointed man to the supernatural moral 
power of Jesus to aid him in attaining the ideal. Without this 
supernatural reinforcement, Christocentric theologians read- 
ily admit the impossibility of attaining the revealed ideal. This 
has been explicitly expressed in Fosdick’s words: 

Let us say it abruptly: it is not so much the humanity of Jesus that 
makes him imitable as it is his divinity. If he be only a good man, he is an 
isolated phenomenon, like Shakespeare or Napoleon in other realms. How 
can we, pulling on our own bootstraps, set out to lift ourselves by imitation 
to the likeness of such? 

But if Jesus is divine and if divinity hedges us all about like the vital 
forces which in winter wait underneath the frozen ground until the spring 
comes, that is a gospel! Then the incarnation in Christ is the prophecy and 
hope of God’s indwelling in everyone of us.’® 
Thus in thrusting the responsibility of moral renewal upon 
extranatural forces, Christocentric theologians have over- 
leaped the naturalistic objections to its impracticability, and 
have emancipated their ideal from further scientific criticism. 
But they have done so at the cost of identifying Christocentric 
ethics with what is essentially supernaturalism. In the light of 
these considerations, the modern man, who has become com- 
mitted wholly to a naturalistic world-view, is more likely to be 
confused than helped in his ethical quest by consulting Christo- 
centric ethics. 

II 

Christocentric ethics has defined the Christlike ideal not 
only for the character of the individual Christian, but as a so- 
cial ideal to be actualized in human relations as well. In Dr. 
Coffin’s challenging words, “this ideal it holds up in contrast 
with the existing social order in any age as a protest, a pro- 
gram, and a promise.’””*® The era of social Christianity was 
fluent with similar challenges.*’ Such writings as Walter Rau- 


* Fosdick, of. cit., pp. 270-71. (Italics mine.) 

* Coffin, Some Christian Convictions, p. 170. 

* See Shailer Mathews, “The Development of Social Christianity in America 
during the Past Twenty-five Years,” in Religious Thought in the Last Quarter Cen- 
tury (1927), G. B. Smith, editor. This article also appeared in the Journal of Religion, 


July, 1927. 
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schenbusch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis, and Christian- 
izing the Social Order, Scott Nearing’s Social Religion, and 
others of like temper and motive** expressed the conviction 
that the social order was to find its ideal fulfilment only as it 
applied earnestly and consistently this spirit and quality of 
Jesus in social relationships. 

Within recent years, the official bodies of some of the Prot- 
estant churches have appropriated the Christocentric social 
gospel, and have embodied it in their social creeds. The follow- 
ing official report of the Board of Home Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A., is a typical statement illustrating 
this tendency: 

As a Christian Church, accepting the revelation of God’s nature and 
purpose which He made through Jesus Christ, we hold it to be our duty not 
only to proclaim to all men what this revelation means for the life of the 
individual and of society, but also particularly to instruct our own mem- 
bers in the duties which Christian discipleship lays upon them. To this 
end the General Assembly of 1910, in response to a request from a number 
of presbyteries, issued a statement “of the thought and purpose of our 
Church regarding the great moral questions arising out of the industrial 
and commercial life of the people.” Reaffirming this statement, we desire 
to prefix to it a declaration of our convictions respecting the whole subject 
with which it is concerned. 

1. The Ground of our Social Interest. Our persuasion of our right 
and duty to speak on contemporary social questions grows out of our cer- 
tainty that God has revealed to us in Jesus Christ not only the way of sal- 
vation for the individual, but also an ideal of life which defines the right 
relations of men to each other2° This Christian ideal of social life is 
formed by these beliefs: 


a) That God is “the father of all men,” and that men as His children 
are potential members of His kingdom. 

b) That God has made men members one of another, bound together 
in society, and that therefore this society ought to be a brotherhood of love 
and service. 


* Cf. J. R. Campbell, Christianity and the Social Order; Hall, Social Solutions in 
the Light of Christian Ethics; Washington Gladden, Social Salvation; Vedder, So- 
cialism and the Ethics of Jesus. 


* Ttalics mine. 
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c) That God has sent His Son Jesus Christ to be our Saviour from 
sin and to establish His Kingdom among men. 

d) That God is now and ever at work in the world by His Spirit for 
the accomplishment of His will. 

2. Believing thus, we hold that it ought to be our aim to bring these 
truths to bear upon every relation of life, economic, political, legal, eccle- 
siastical, social. We cannot but see that much in our present social order 
is contrary to the mind of Christ and we believe that it is our duty to pro- 
test against these unchristian things and, so far as we can, to establish in 
their place that which is Christian.*° 


We find here, underlying this theological approach to social 
reconstruction, the same assumption that was observed back 
of Christocentric ethics for individual living, namely, that 
God’s will has been revealed, and should, therefore, be actual- 
ized in human society. Socially, Christocentric ethics has iden- 
tified God’s will with what is believed to be the fundamental 
principles of the kingdom, which defines objectives in terms of 
service and relationships in terms of love. Christianizing the 
social order, therefore, implies applying these fundamental 
principles to the objectives and the relationships of modern 
society. 

Now it is interesting to note that the social pattern under- 
lying these proposals is the family: God is father of all men, 
and men, as His children, are potential members of His king- 
dom. And, accordingly, it follows that inasmuch as God has 
bound men together in an organized society, it is to be ex- 
pected that “this society ought to be a brotherhood of love and 
service.” 

In a theologically controlled culture, this appeal had force. 
In medieval society, for example, in which religion dominated 
the state, and materially influenced the economic life of society 
as well, the family pattern, as a basis for ethics, appears quite 
adequate. The relationships of society here appear to be rea- 
sonably parallel with the relationships of the family. But the 


* Minutes of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 1920, pp. 181-83. 
* Cf. item (b) in quotation above. 
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modern structure of society, especially in America, presents a 
far more complicated situation. Here science has largely dis- 
placed the theological control of culture ;** democracy has dis- 
placed paternalism; and industrialism, with its multifarious 
developments, has completely revolutionized the economic 
status of the modern world. The implications of this changed 
point of view in modern culture place serious difficulties in the 
way of the Christocentric program, and thus curtail its social 
ambitions. Further than that, these conditions have created 
entirely new moral problems, of which Christocentric ethics 
appear to be wholly unaware, and consequently offer no inter- 
pretation. It is at this point especially that Christian ethics 
discloses serious limitations. 


DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING CHRISTIAN ETHICS 

1. The rise of a scientifically controlled culture has mark- 
edly modified the social outlook. For along with the rise of 
science has occurred the development of experimental methods 
of inquiry in contrast to speculative and dogmatic reasoning. 
And this change in thinking has precipitated a change in cul- 
tural temper. Hence, whereas Christian ethics assumes the 
necessity of “doing the will of God on earth” as a manifest ob- 
ligation, modern ethics, so far as ethical theory is concerned, 
has literally “parted with the will of God.’ It does not have 
the slightest sense of obligation to carry out divine injunctions. 
On the contrary, it defines objectives solely in terms of human- 
istic ends.” 


* It should be added, of course, that the social-mindedness that accompanies the 
theologically controlled society still persists among a vast portion of the present gen- 
eration. This is more true in Europe than in America, for there the separation of 
church and state has come about more recently. 

* Fite, Moral Philosophy, p. 60. 

** At present there is an increasing tendency toward recognizing the necessity of 
adjusting to larger than human conditions. In Europe this trend takes the direction of 
a renewed emphasis upon the “will of God in human life.” In America, the emphasis 
has assumed a more naturalistic turn in terms of adaptation to supremely important 
factors or behaviors in environment. This approach takes the matter of “right living” 
out of the realm of logical ethics, and discusses it in terms of organic adjustment to 
God as an all-important behavior in the universe. 
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2. This bears directly upon the relation of Christian ethics 
to the modern social situation. Christian ethics defines its so- 
cial task and ideals in the light of its theological prepossessions 
regarding the divine plan for society. The basis for its social 
platform and program, therefore, is explicitly theological.” 
Obviously, then, those agencies in society which have assumed 
the viewpoint of science, rather than of theology, are not likely 
to share with the advocates of the Christian program in their 
zeal to Christianize the social order. On the contrary, scientific 
workers are more apt to distrust Christian idealism in its ambi- 
tions for society on the grounds that they are too impractical. 
On the other hand, Christian reformers will probably regard 
this judgment as a taunt from a materialistic conservatism, 
and will thus propose to fight the issue out on the basis of ideal- 
ism versus materialism. As a matter of fact, however, the issue 
is really between Christian idealism and scientific idealism— 
between a revelation approach and an experimental approach 
to the reconstructing of society. 

3- The relationships of modern society are exceedingly 
complex compared with the simple social structure assumed by 
Christian ethics, Hence, when the attempt is made to apply 
the social principles of Christian ethics to conditions in the 
present social order, the outcome seems disheartening and dis- 
illusioning. For example, what disposition might Christian 
ethics be expected to make of the conditions that have been 
precipitated by the strife between capita] and labor? Here the 
relations are not the simple, brotherly relations that exist with- 
in family groups. The cleavage between these two factions 
is deep-rooted in an economic grievance so fundamental that 
neither workmen nor capitalists can sublimate it sufficiently to 
regard each other as brothers. Even to qualify the appeal by 
urging co-operation between the worker and the employer 
hardly meets the problem. Co-operation toward what? Each 
has his dominant objective: the employer asks for co-operation 


* Cf. sec. 1 of quotation. 
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toward increased production; * the worker, toward increased 
wages.”’ Just what, then, is implied in the appeal to co-oper- 
ate? 

4. The impersonalized relations existing in modern eco- 
nomics, due to the emergence of “Big Business,” have created a 
condition in which moral responsibility is almost utterly lack- 
ing. How effectively might one expect the “rule of love” to op- 
erate, therefore, in a social situation in which the influence of 
large, impersonal trusts and corporations dominate and control 
conditions? The appeal of Christian ethics becomes largely 
words in the face of those opposing factors and circumstances. 


s. But aside from the many other moral intricacies that 
continually arise out of the industrial situation, the very nature 


of business, as an institution, presents a perplexing problem to 


Christian idealism. Christian ethics proposes to “‘Christian- 
ize” business by modifying its motive so that instead of seeking 


private gain, business will contribute to public service.** How- 


ever far society may succeed in socializing business,” the ques- 
tion will persist as to whether business can be Christianized in 


the sense implied by the Christian ideal without attacking the 


very genius of business as an enterprise. For the fact is, the 
fundamental end of business 7s profit-making. 


Business is bargaining; buying and selling, and producing of goods 
and services for sale, Business is the struggle for wealth, Business is the 


°° Cf. E. M. Herr, “How the Church Can Aid Industry,” Business and the Church, 
edited by Jerome Davis (1926). The author suggests that the church can aid industry 
by encouraging the workers to co-operate with their employers. 

” Cf. W. Williams, What’s on the Worker’s Mind? 

* Cf. The Social Creed of the Churches. See also Johnson and Holt, Christian 
Ideals in Industry (1924). 

* The movement toward the social control of business has progressed with sur- 
prising rapidity since the war; so much so, in fact, that it has been referred to as “the 
modern economic revolution.” An excellent analysis of the problem and a survey of 
present tendencies reflecting endeavors to dea) with the mora) problems involved is 
given in J. M. Clark’s Social Control of Business (1926). See also W. H. Hamilton, 
Current Economic Problems (third edition, 1926), for a wide selection of readings 


dealing with the history of the industrial problem, and with current opinions on the 
problem of control. 
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system of social co-operation by mutua) exchange. And since part of a 


definition consists in knowing what a thing is not—bwsiness is not charity 


or benevolence, though motives of various generous sorts enter in to shape 
the essential character of the institution. It is not play, but work; a means 


to an end rather than an end in itself, though, like any worth-while activ- 
ity, it has a way of becoming an end in itself and of enlisting people’s in- 


terest in “the game” as such. It is not warfare and it is not anarchy, for 
not everything is fair in business, and the rules to which it is subject have 


at least an orderly intent. 
Like any game subject to rules, business is a thing of double purpose: 
the purpose of the rules and that of the contestant under them. The pur- 


pose of the contestant is a simple one—to win. He is not responsible for 
the rules, but he must adapt his play to them. According to his lights, he 


may aim to win in harmony with the spirit of the rules, or according to the 
letter, which he may stretch as far as possible. He may aim to stop just 
short of things for which he would be penalized if the umpire saw him, or 
he may aim to violate the rules as much as he can when the umpire does 
not see him. All these classes of tactics are found both on the football field 


and in the struggle of business. As for the purpose of the rules themselves, 
they generally aim, first, to codify and standardize something which has 


grown up spontaneously . . . . and to control the sport, striving to 
make it a good test of strength, skill, and co-ordination, to keep it reason- 


ably safe, and incidentally to make it enjoyable for the spectators.*? 


6. The conflict-situations arising out of modern culture 
which offer serious resistance to the program of Christian eth- 
ics are numerous. We have indicated here only a few of the 
very obvious ones. Others might be cited, such as: racial prej- 
udices, conditions due to immigration, religious antipathies, 
growing antagonisms between the city and rural consciousness, 
and class feelings of various sorts. These prejudices are deep- 
rooted in history, and therefore are not likely to be swept away 
readily by argument or persuasion. They are strongly imbed- 
ded in the emotions, and thus do not yield easily to rationaliza- 
tion. The aspiration for the “brotherhood of man” therefore 
—even within a single nation—around which Christian ethics 


* J.M. Clark, op. cit., p. 12. (Italics mine.) Cf. also Tufts, “Ethics of Capital- 
ism,” Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, p. 68. 
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has organized its socia] program, faces barriers which appear 
to be almost impassable. 

7. The secular organization of American society further 
complicates the ambition to “Christianize the social order.” 
America is not a Christendom, as is frequently assumed, nor 


does it bear the same relation to Christendom that most Euro- 
pean nations do. On the contrary, it has welcomed within its 


borders, worshipers of the God of Christians, Jews, Moham- 


medans, and Buddhists; and likewise has included many who 
worship no god at all. And with equal right! American society, 
therefore, presents to the viewpoint of normative religion and 
ethics a complicated social organization. And the task of ap- 
plying revealed ideals to social relationships in such a society, 


in the sense implied by “Christianizing society,” proves to be a 
perplexing undertaking, for the reason that revelation has 


practically no prestige or authority in a secular society. Fur- 


thermore, from the standpoint of American culture, it is hardly 
to be expected that the revealed ideals sponsored by Christian- 


ity should be accorded any more social sanction than those 
cherished by other recognized religious faiths. The fact that 
other religious faiths have been decidedly in the minority, com- 
pared with Christian numbers, has led many Christian people 
to assume that America is really a Christian nation in name, 
and their earnestness has, thereupon, impelled them to urge 
that America become Christian in fact.” In view of the com- 
munity of faiths existing within America’s borders, however, 
one might even raise a question as to the ethics of the ambition 
to “Christianize society” in America. 


IIT 


In view of the circumstances, which we have reviewed, 
what may one say regarding the present outlook for Christian 


social idealism? One’s immediate inclination is to say that if 


! The problem of the Christian and politics has been suggestively dealt with in 
G. B. Smith’s Principles of Christian Living, chap. xvii. 
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Christianity has nothing more than idealistic norms or abstract 
principles to offer, Christian ethics will probably contribute 
very little to the creative social task. But if, on the other hand, 
Christian leaders are becoming aware of the true state of 
things, and are agreeable to reconstructing their policies and 
methods accordingly, Christian idealism may be a very decided 
asset to the social enterprise. For the church holds among its 
resources a wealth of moral zeal which has the capability of 
being a mighty force in whichever direction it asserts itself; 
and, further, through its methods of worship (unsatisfactory 
though they may be), it has the potential means for creating 
moral sensitivity and insight which may be exceedingly valu- 
able to any program of social reconstruction. 

To some degree, certain current indications suggest that 
Christian leaders are becoming aware of the church’s opportu- 
nity: 

1. Increasingly, religious leaders are responding to the ap- 
peal to improve human life irrespective of theological prece- 
dent or authority. In several of the official declarations by 
church bodies upon issues such as the outlawing of war, for 
example, the major appeal is in terms of the improvement of 
social life as such. Only as an after-thought do they append 
their theological reasons for pursuing this social aspiration. 

2. Again, Christian leaders are more and more engaging in 
an experimental study of social conditions. Through their own 
“Social Service Commissions” and by means of the Research 
Department of the Federal Council of Churches, the churches 
are coming into first-hand contact with the complex social situ- 
ations, which readily disclose to them the need of something 
more than resolutions and theological platitudes. The effect of 
this research by church agencies upon the course of Christian 
idealism cannot be overestimated. Inevitably it must shape it 
in the direction of more empirical endeavors. 

3. This first-hand contact with social problems, through 
specialized agencies, is impressing church leaders with the 
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magnitude of the social question, as well as its complexity, In 
some cases this disclosure is leading them to define the func- 
tion of the church in social reconstruction more carefully. Not 
a few have expressed the opinion that the church is not quali- 
fied to propose the program for reconstructing society, but 
that it is peculiarly equipped to contribute moral sensitiveness 
and moral dynamic to socially enlightened endeavors. Chris- 
tian idealism may create, through worship, an increased aware- 
ness of the need of social betterment, and may also intensify 
eagerness to ennoble social living. But this point of view car- 
ries with it the recognition that other agencies may have to be 
intrusted with the actual work of diagnosing social ills, pre- 
scribing remedies, proposing new goals, and the like. 

4. But carefully defining the function of the church in so- 
cial reconstruction does not mean minimizing the importance 
of its contribution. Nor does it mean lessening the church’s 
responsibility. On the contrary, it requires more earnest ef- 
fort on the part of the church in the matter of rendering itself 
adjustable to varying social conditions. This may imply recast- 
ing the “Christian message” to make it applicable and creative 
for whatever social development it seeks to inspire. Accord- 
ingly, the ‘Christian message” in foreign lands, conceivably, 
would not be the message for America’s reconstructing areas, 
and vice versa. What we are saying here is that Christian ideal- 
ism will have to be flexible enough in content to adapt creative- 
ly to whatever social experiment is being tried. 

In conclusion, we would add that carefully defining the 
church’s function in social reconstruction certainly implies in- 
telligently developing its methods of worship so as to render 
them productive of the kinds of attitudes and insights which 
will actually further social betterment. 
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a land of villages, and the major portion of Indian mis- 

sion work is in the villages. It follows, then, that if our 
missionary work is to be effective, it must make a definite con- 
tribution to village life. 

Indian village life, as I see it, is laboring under two major 
handicaps: poverty and ignorance. The Indian agriculturalist 
is poor, woefully poor, receiving in the Bombay presidency an 
annual per capita income of about Rs. 75 only. Where the rain- 
fall is uncertain and the soil poor, as in many of our mission 
areas, the income per head is calculated to be about Rs. 33- 
I 2-0 per year, as against a necessary annual expenditure of Rs. 
44 for food and clothing. More than go per cent of the total ex- 
penditure of the Indian farmer is spent on such necessities as 
food, rent, and clothing. If the land is to be improved, or any 
extra expense is incurred by sickness or other cause, the vil- 
lager has no other recourse than to borrow, and hence it is that 
three-fourths of the Indian agriculturalists are not only living 
on the margin but are piling up debts. 

It is a common statement that the Indian villager is in debt 
because of his own thriftlessness or because of his wasteful ex- 
penditures at the time of marriages and religious ceremonies. 
This statement is partly true. Many of the Indian people are 
not thrifty, and certain it is that far too much money is wasted 
upon weddings and seasonal feasts. But the indictment does 
not cover the whole case. The causes go much deeper. We must 
also consider the bad physical environment, the lack of rainfall, 
and the enervating climate. We must consider the unusual 
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economic situation of India, where the vast majority of the 
population are dependent for their living upon one industry 
alone—that of farming. We must remember that while in 
Western countries the industrial revolution is an accomplished 
fact and a balance has been struck between agriculture and 
machine industry, in India the industrial revolution is but in its 
infancy and there is no such thing as an Indian working class 
relying wholly upon machine industry for its support. The only 
thing the ordinary villager really has enough of is spare time. 
At certain times of the year he has no other alternative save 
idleness and unemployment. 

But even this does not exhaust his troubles. His cattle die; 
his agricultural implements wear out; the government demand 
for revenue comes at an inopportune time; and the villager’s 
only recourse is to turn to the money-lender. The village mon- 
ey-lender is said to be the most important man in India. In 
India as a whole there is one money-lender to every 367 of the 
population, and the rates of interest vary from 25 to 300 per 
cent. The landholder has no choice. In time of stress he must 
either starve, give up his land, or go to the money-lender—and 
go to the money-lender he does. He borrows to the extent of 
his credit and becomes more and more deeply involved, gen- 
erally securing his borrowings by the mortgage of his land. 

But still the tale is incomplete. Mann, in his study of a vil- 
lage in the Poona District, shows how the average size of the 
agricultural holding has declined from 40 acres in 1771 to 7 
acres in 1915; while of the total holdings 463 were less than 1 
acre, and 112 less than % acre. An economic holding in this 
same section of the country is generally regarded as from 10 
to 15 acres. The reason for this condition is the practice of 
fragmentation. Where land was formerly held by one culti- 
vator, it has been divided and subdivided until today the or- 
dinary villager owns a fragment of land here and a fragment of 
land there, without enough land in any one place to pay him to 
dig wells, introduce fencing, or agricultural improvements. 
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This then is the picture: a partly idle, inadequately fed, in- 
debted village people. And to this people the missionary has 
come, presumably to be of some practical help. He offers them 
religion and complains bitterly of their hardness of heart be- 
cause they do not accept his offering. He talks to them about a 
rebirth, when the most of them have not the slightest concep- 
tion as to what constitutes a sanitary first birth. The more I 
think upon the problem, the more it seems to me that our mis- 
sionary method is but partial. The missionary does have a mes- 
sage to the hearts of men, but he also must have a message that 
ministers to their bodies. As St. James pointed out long ago, it 
is of no use to request a hungry brother or sister to depart in 
peace without giving him something more. An adequate gospel 
must give that and something more. 

At the very outset we must recognize that the missionaries 
are not the only forward-looking people in India. All of the 
things I have thus far mentioned are from the studies of Indian 
economists, and public-spirited Indian men and women are 
working hard in their endeavor to meet these problems. The 
function of the missionary, as I see it, is not so much to blaze 
new trails as to endeavor to co-operate with and lend strength 
to the Indian leaders themselves. 

The problem of poverty cannot be met by increasing the 
number of workers on the mission pay-rolls or by the indis- 
criminate handing out of doles. The cure must be decidedly 
more far-reaching. The most apparent causes of poverty, such 
as thriftlessness and the waste of money upon ceremonies and 
feasts, can be dealt with through the means of education. Iam 
opposed to the village missionary being simply a shepherd to 
the Christian community. I believe he has a definite responsi- 
bility toward the whole village. Here is common ground for a 
good beginning. Through public-school posters, through talks, 
through dramatics, and through stereopticon lectures, a defi- 
nite attack can be made upon these problems, though it may 
take a long period of years to bring about their actual solution. 
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The development of Indian industry is comparatively re- 
cent. Though the old handicrafts of the villages have declined 
with the advent of Western civilization, there are not enough 
organized industries to absorb the surplus farming population. 
Despite certain sentimental agitation to the contrary, India 
does need more factories. The present position of Indian agri- 
culture and industry is a purely anomalous one. Cottage 
industries will meet the situation part way and should be en- 
couraged, but cottage industries cannot be regarded as a com- 
plete solution to this most perplexing problem. 

Education in thrift and the development of cottage indus- 
tries are two constructive forward steps. A third and extreme- 
ly important step is the encouragement of co-operative socie- 
ties, both for the purpose of lending money at reasonable rates 
of interest, and for the joint marketing of the surplus crop. 
It is not my intention to go into the details of co-operation. 
The information is easily obtainable from central bureaus by 
all who desire it. It is worthy of record that several mission- 
aries have played a leading part in the co-operative movement, 
and that in certain mission districts every village of size has its 
co-operative society, organized with the aid and encourage- 
ment of the district missionary. 

I have already mentioned the evil of the fragmentation of 
land—the dividing and subdividing of fields until they are eco- 
nomically wasteful. The obvious remedy is to encourage the 
consolidation of holdings, and in this movement the missionary 
can play his part. But it will be a long time, possibly genera- 
tions, before public opinion will be ready to take this step. In 
the meantime the missionary can use his influence in persuad- 
ing the owner of property to hand it on to one heir, who is 
charged with the responsibility of administering the property 
and keeping it intact for the benefit of all the heirs. He can per- 
suade caste and village leaders to help in bringing about the 
voluntary exchange of holdings. He can go to individual farm- 
ers and show them the advantage of co-operating with other 
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farmers in the joint cultivation of their adjoining fields, as well 
as co-operating in the division and marketing of the product. 
These things are simple, and yet they are most far-reaching for 
the welfare and development of the Indian village. 

As another practical step for the economic improvement of 
the village people, the missionary can at times arrange to in- 
crease the amount of land under cultivation by assisting in the 
reclamation of what is commonly known as “agricultural 
waste.” By obtaining the advice of government agricultur- 
ists, much unused land can be restored, often with little more 
outlay than the sinking of a good well. 

So much for a very sketchy treatment of the relation of the 
missionary to the problem of poverty. To cover this one sub- 
ject in detail is not a matter of pages but of volumes. And yet, 
even these few suggestions indicate a lead which should prove 
itself to be quite fruitful. 

We turn now to the closely allied problem of ignorance. Ina 
way poverty and ignorance are two sides of the same shield, but 
many of the causes of poverty have no connection with literacy 
or illiteracy—they are rather facts of nature. 

In every mission district there are schools, hosts of them, of 
all kinds and descriptions. Some are good and some are bad. 
Others lie in between. They are colorless. They remind one of 
the character of Dante who was spurned by heaven and scorned 
by hell. The reason is not far to seek. The majority of the mis- 
sionaries have been brought up under a fixed educational pat- 
tern. It is a heritage from the past and ill adapted to meet the 
needs of the present. A school system adapted to the needs of 
neither modern England nor America is transplanted upon the 
soil of India and is expected to bear fruit. But one cannot raise 
grapes of thistles. The wonder is that we have done as well 
with the job as we have. 

If missionary education has any present-day justification, it 
must be a “different” education, relating itself to village need. 
It must be a superior education. The ordinary mission apolo- 
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getic that the mission school is giving something which the local 
board school cannot give, must be examined in the light of ac- 
tual accomplishment. Some schools are giving a plus, but un- 
fortunately they are not in the majority. A large percentage of 
the mission schools could be closed tomorrow with absolutely 
no loss to the people of India. It is not my intention to outline 
a course of study for mission schools, but I do think that we 
should honestly face the whole school question. It is far more 
Christian to close a few poor schools for the benefit of the re- 
mainder than obstinately to hang on to what we have for the 
sake of tradition. Our Christian schools should be power- 
houses instead of refrigerators. They should be lighthouses in- 
stead of flickering candles. If the missionary claims to repre- 
sent Christ in India, he must represent him with his best, for 
was it not Jesus himself who said: ‘What do ye more than 
others?” The question is just as pertinent to the twentieth cen- 
tury as it was to the first. What do we in our schools? We must 
do more than others! 

And if we are to do this “more,” our obligation is not ful- 
filled when we have taught the children. We must also regard 
village education as including the fathers and mothers. Every 
village school should be looked upon as a potential social cen- 
ter. Every village school teacher should be a trained social en- 
gineer, enlisting all the available power in the village to his aid. 
The mothers should be trained in the care of children. Adults 
should be encouraged to continue their education, to learn to 
read worth-while vernacular literature and to have an intelli- 
gent outlook upon questions of the day. There should be eve- 
ning and off-season classes on the care of the soil, on manures 
and the breeding of good animals. There should be propaganda 
for co-operative societies and for cottage industries. There 
should be lectures upon temperance, thrift, the sex problem, 
and the evils of early marriage. There should be classes in 
home-making and simple cooking. There should be instruction 
upon the care of the teeth, the care of the body, diet, the im- 
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portance of pure water, housing, ventilation, village sanitation, 
the disposal of refuse, and the prevention of such diseases as 
enteric, malaria, tuberculosis, smallpox, cholera, and plague. 
There should be music, dramatics, athletic contests, and whole- 
some fun. Character education should not be considered as a 
thing apart. Growth in character should be expected as the 
logica) result of intelligent participation in the life of the vil- 
lage. 

And right at this juncture I can hear my overworked mission- 
ary friends questioning, “And who pray is to do all of this?” 
1 think we must admit that the whole program cannot be un- 
dertaken at once. But at the same time we should not under- 
estimate the power of our allies. Just as Elisha of old saw the 
heavens open and unseen hosts ready to rally to his support, so 
the modern missionary wil] find unexpected helpers at hand 
when once he begins to advance. Once a village is set apart as 
a demonstration center, the movement soon spreads and goes 
forward of its own momentum. And, granted that it does mean 
extra work, that is small excuse for shirking. Many fine things 
have been accomplished by the missionary group in India, but 
greater things are stil) in the offing. The modern gospel for 
India is the old, old gospel of life—tlife more abundant. 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


NABONIDUS AND BELSHAZZAR* 


When I was first asked to review Dougherty’s book for this Journal, I 
accepted the task with some misgivings, A book on Assyriology could 
hardly be successfully discussed in a journal from which all technical dis- 
cussions have of necessity to be Jeft out. After reading the book through, 
my fears vanished. We have here plainly a book of apologetics, and the 
theologian will be the one to appreciate it. 

Every one of us is familiar with works in which scientific canons are 
thrown to the winds and all kinds of gratuitous assertions are fearlessly 
made: plain cases of “fools rushing in where angels fear to tread.” 
Nothing like it here. Dougherty is a very good scholar and shows great 
skill in weighing the evidence. So we have here a case of the angel fearing 
to tread but going in just the same. So patent is the effort not to sink in 
any of the many pitfalls lying all around that one cannot help asking him- 
self: “If the author knew that progress would be so dangerous as to be 
almost impossible, why did he attempt it at all?” To this question there is 
no answer. Anyone who likes arguments will follow with interest the proc- 
ess by which the author, after presenting a hypothesis which is at best 
merely possible, immediately proceeds to assure us that he knows his case 
is not proved and that a probability remains only a probability. Prac- 
tically nowhere in the book does the author use a doubtful argument with- 
out warning the reader that the case is not proved. Thus a single section 
of the book might carry conviction. But the real trouble comes when al) 
these probabilities are finally linked together. To one assumed conclusion 
is added another which is also more or less doubtful. The first two serve as 
the basis for a third assumption which in itself is not their necessary cor- 
o)lary; and so the house of cards goes up, ready to come down at the first 
little touch. 

The author first concerns himself with showing that Nabonidus had an 
exalted and noble ancestry, and quotes Nabonidus himself who calls his 
father “wise prince, perfect prince, courageous minister, reverer of the 
great gods, reverer of the gods and goddesses.” According to the author, 


* Nabonidus and Belshazzar (‘‘Yale Oriental Series: Researches,” Vol. XV). By 
Raymond Philip Dougherty. New York: Yale University Press, 1929. xii+216 
pages. $3.00. 
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“such titles justify us in assuming that the father of Nabonidus had noble 
connections, political importance, and religious piety.” However, the only 
thing which clearly appears from these is that Nabonidus’ father was 
neither a king nor of royal blood; for such facts would have been clearly 
mentioned. An exaggeration of his father’s importance is more than natu- 
ral; it was practically necessary. No one takes seriously all the titles that 
the king bestows upon himself or the assertion that his destiny had been 
decreed by Sin and Ningal for the lot of royalty while he was stil] in his 
mother’s womb. 

An added proof of the importance of Nabonidus the author finds in a 
contract wherein one Nabu-naid, who is a witness, is called “the one who is 
over the city” and his paternity is not mentioned. “This fact alone,”’ ac- 
cording to the author, “warrants a comparison between him and Naboni- 
dus who became king.” Possible, though quite uncertain. 

At this point the reader will begin to ask: But why all these arguments 
to prove that Nabonidus was such an important personage? The more 
important Nabonidus becomes, the more inexcusable is the mistake of the 
Book of Daniel in ignoring him altogether. But the answer finally comes. 
Nabonidus had to be important from the very beginning, or Nebuchad- 
nezzar would not have given him his daughter in marriage. And this mar- 
riage is quite necessary for the final argument, as we shall see later on. 
Here the best I can do is to quote: 

All the facts which have been presented—and there has been an endeavor 


to omit no important fact—indicate the probability as well as the possibility that 
Nebuchadnezzar wedded an Egyptian princess. ... . That a daughter of Nebu- 


chadnezzar by his Egyptian consort should have been named Nitocris is entirely 
believable, and that this daughter should have become the spouse of Nabonidus 


may be looked upon as a normal incident in the course of events. 

Nothing is impossible; but the fact remains that we do not know that 
Nebuchadnezzar married an Egyptian wife. We know still less that a 
daughter was the result of this marriage. Moreover, it is highly improb- 
able that this supposed daughter of a Babylonian king should be called 
with an Egyptian name; and it is still further removed from probability 
that this problematical daughter of an assumed Egyptian wife of Nebu- 
chadnezzar may have married Nabonidus. But why all this heaping up of 
improbabilities? To save the statement in Dan. 5:1 to the effect that 
Belshazzar was the son of Nebuchadnezzar. We know that Belshazzar 
was the son of Nabonidus, and we know also that Nabonidus was not the 
son of Nebuchadnezzar. The way out of the difficulty was to make Na- 
bonidus the son-in-law of Nebuchadnezzar. In Assyrian the word “son” 
can be used in the meaning of “grandson” or linear descendant. I could add 
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examples of this special usage from the newly discovered Nuzi tablets. 
There a certain Aqawatil is called son of Zigi, whereas we know very well 
that he is only his grandson. But in all instances the descent is from the 
father’s side, not from the mother’s. I have yet to find an example of any- 
one being called the “son” of his grandfather on the mother’s side. Thus 
the argument, built up so laboriously, comes against an insurmountable 
difficulty at its end. 

The author gets on solid ground when he proves that Nabonidus had 
left his residence in Babylon for a number of years and taken his abode 
in Tema, in Arabia. During Nabonidus’ absence his son Belshazzar exer- 
cised royal authority in Babylon. This part of the book is a real contribu- 
tion to science, and we are grateful to the author for his careful treatment 
of the cuneiform evidence. But from the standpoint of apologetics even 
this helps very little; for the author is careful to point out that Belshazzar, 
while acting as a substitute for his absent father, is never called “king” in 
any cuneiform source. The most we can say is that Daniel’s mention of 
“Belshazzar the king,” while a mistake, is an understandable one. 

Nabonidus’ absence from Babylon might well explain Daniel’s ignoring 
him, but for the fact that, as the author points out, he had returned to the 
city before the time of its fall. Of this the cuneiform sources leave no 
doubt. Worse still, it is Belshazzar who appears not to have been there. 
After the fourteenth year of his father’s reign, all cuneiform references to 
Belshazzar cease altogether. The more documents the author brings in, 
the worse this silence becomes. An argument from silence is of course un- 
certain; but if we suppose Belshazzar had died, or had simply retired from 
active life, what would become of the whole thesis? 

The capital defect of this book is that the author entirely ignores cumu- 
lative evidence. In a work which is essentially a defense of the historicity 
of the Book of Daniel, one might expect some such phrase as this: “The 
Book of Daniel has been badly treated by the higher critics. I am going to 
show that its background is historical.” But we find nothing of the kind. 
The Book of Daniel, as a whole, does not appear to interest the author. He 
concerns himself with its fifth chapter only, just as though the rest of the 
book had no bearing whatsoever on that chapter. And even concerning 
this he does not dare affirm that it is historical. He contents himself with 
saying (the italics are his) that “the fifth chapter of Daniel ranks next to 
cuneiform literature in accuracy.” This in itself means very, very little. 
“Next” may indicate a close second, or there might be miles between the 
first and the second. Even in its very careful wording, the statement is not 
supported by the evidence. The outside source which ranks next to cunei- 
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form literature is Berossus, who rejects the whole episode of Belshazzar 
and does not even mention him. And this is as it should be, since Berossus 
is really a cuneiform source translated into Greek. 

All that this carefully worded affirmation really means is that the Greek 
and Jewish sources are just as far apart from the truth as Daniel is. This 
is at best a doubtful consolation. And even in the treatment of other 
sources the cumulative evidence is entirely left out. Great stress is placed 
on the real meaning of a sentence, while no attempt whatsoever is made to 
weigh the real historical value of the source. Herodotus, Xenophon, Jo- 
sephus, and Baruch, which Daniel precedes in rank only because of its 
employing the name “Belshazzar,” appear as having the same historical , 
value. 

Coming now to the real question, what do the cuneiform sources really 
say? They say: (1) that Belshazzar is a real historical personage, and 
that he is the son of Nabonidus; (2) that this same Belshazzar did exercise 
royal power in Babylon at the time of his father’s absence in Arabia, 
though he was not called king; (3) that Nabonidus was in Babylonia near 
the time of its fall; (4) that the city was taken without a fight, and by 
Gobryas, a general of Cyrus. Cyrus himself entered the city a few days 
after capturing Nabonidus, who had fled away. 

There is no mention of Belshazzar the king, the son of Nebuchadnezzar ; 
no mention of any banquet or following slaughter; no possibility of intro- 
ducing Darius, the Mede, who is given credit for the capture of the city. 
We might say that the only correct thing in the whole chapter in Daniel is 
the spelling of the name Belshazzar. 

Why not abandon, once for all, these attempts at making historical 
what was not meant to be historical? Why spoil the beautiful, naive story 
of Daniel by crushing it under the weight of a historical content it was 
never intended to carry? 

Notwithstanding the elaborate arguments and the expenditure of labor 
and ingenuity, this book fails to prove its point. The admirable Introduc- 
tion by Professor Montgomery to his critical commentary on Daniel still 
remains the very last word that can be said on the subject. And this is not 
because of any fault of the author. He has done everything that it was 
possible to do, and as well as it could be done. But no one, however skilful 
and thorough, can be successful with an argument of this type. Apolo- 
getics and unbiased scientific presentation are most difficult to mix. 

EDWARD CHIERA 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE BIBLE AND LIFE? 


One wonders sometimes whether anything really new can be written 
concerning the Bible. Occasionally a book appears which makes the reader 
feel that at least the Bible has been approached in a new way. Ordinarily 
the chief item which is new is the fresh reaction of the author. That is 
the special impression one receives from the first of the two volumes now 
in hand. It is the story of a man who was reared in conservative religious 
circles, entered the Presbyterian ministry, came into contact with views 
of the Bible and of religion entirely different from those he had received in 
youth, found himself undergoing a radical transformation in religious ex- 
perience, became aware that he could not conscientiously preach as his 
ministerial associates expected him to present his message, offered a 
frank statement of his thinking to the presbytery of which he was a mem- 
ber, and, as he anticipated, learned that the unanimous vote of the pres- 
bytery was against his continuing in their fellowship. 

The small book which he has written as an outcome reveals wide read- 
ing, extensive familiarity with the literature concerning the Bible, and the 
essential knowledge of biblical history for our time. 

In some respects the volume is suggestive and perhaps even stimulat- 
ing. At the same time, the reviewer cannot escape the impression that the 
author has been more succesful in revealing the irritation of his own expe- 
rience than in describing the experience in such a way as to be helpful for 
others whose early relations to the Bible have been somewhat similar to 
his own and who are endeavoring to work through the problems for them- 
selves. If Mr. Richardson could have preserved, both in his own expe- 
rience and in the composition of the book, a more equable temperament 
and a more sympathetic reaction as his life was being remade, a book he 
might then have produced would doubtless have been of distinct assistance 
to many. One can only hope the present book will be that. 

Two or three minor items ought to be noted. The extensive bibliog- 
raphy, covering seventeen pages, is rather an indication of the wide read- 
ing of the author than a list of books likely to be of service for those who 
may read the volume. On page 94, ten lines from the bottom, there is an 
unexpected error in grammar, “whom I thought,” appearing where we 
should have “who, I thought.” 

In the considerably larger volume by Professor Willett, we have a 
story of the Bible and life from a historical rather than individual point 

* Life and the Book. By Hillary G. Richardson. New York: Macmillan Co., 


1929. 179 pages. $1.75. 
The Bible through the Centuries. By Herbert L. Willett. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark & Colby, 1929. 337 pages. $3.00. 
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of view. Perhaps it would be more correct to describe the book by Dr. 
Willett as a work dealing with life and the Bible, that is, life through the 
centuries as pictured and, to some extent outlined, in the pages of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures. 

In language which is sympathetic, fluent, perhaps sometimes almost 
too diffuse for the purpose in hand, Dr. Willett tells of the world as it was 
before the Bible began, incidents connected with tht beginning of the 
Bible, something of the prophets and the way in which they wrote, the 
priests and their services, the wise men of Israel, the literature which was 
prepared and widely read though it did not find a place in the Bible as we 
know it, sacred books of somewhat similar import among other peoples, 
the growth of the New Testament, and the experiences in translation and 
otherwise through which the Bible has passed in its manifold use to our 
time. One sees accordingly that this volume does not undertake to pre- 
sent new material so much as to assemble, in a new way, in readable form, 
more fully than has been done before, the essential outcome of generations 
of faithful Bible study. 

In general Dr. Willett has escaped forms of language which are likely 
to offend those who come to his book without the experience through which 
he has passed intellectually and religiously. Occasionally, however, a neg- 
ative statement appears, such as the complete sentence on page 3, “The 
Bible is not a perfect book,” or, such language as the sentence on page 
286, “The Bible discloses certain features in virtue of which we have a 
right to call it inspired,” which are likely to grate upon the feelings of 
some at least of those whom the author would like to carry with him. One 
ventures to call attention to such minor items with a recognition, at the 
same time, of the difficulty an author faces who undertakes to be faithful 
to all his material and yet avoid negations and qualified statements which 
seem to imply a discount of views of the Bible which are really assumed. 

The bibliography offered by Dr. Willett is briefer than that of Mr. 
Richardson and, for that reason, as well as for the choice of titles, more 
likely to assist those for whom it was intended. It would be still more use- 
ful if the names of the authors included their initials rather than merely 
the surnames, as anyone accustomed to going to a catalogue in order to 
secure a book will be aware. A bibliography should always include the 
initials of the forenames of each author, and the first forename in full if 
there is only one. 

An item which should be noted for the publisher of the volume by 
Dr. Willett is an irregularity of format caused by the imperfect handling 
of some of the folios, at least in the copy received by the reviewer, partic- 
ularly beginning with page 155. 
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An important and useful portion of Dr. Willett’s book is the rather 
full and well-arranged Index. 
FRANK GRANT LEWIS 
CrozER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


It goes without saying that this book’ appears at a most opportune mo- 
ment. Not only India, but all the reading world, is watching the deeds and 
listening to the words of Mahatma Gandhi with very real interest. But to 
understand his words and his deeds and his aims without some background 
of knowledge concerning the man, his past efforts and achievements, and 
his guiding ideas, is impossible. To provide the reader with this back- 
ground is exactly the aim of Mr. Andrews’ book. And nowhere else—un- 
less the reviewer is greatly mistaken—can so adequate a background with- 
in so small a compass be found. This is not a life of Gandhi: it is Gandhi 
himself speaking to us. For Mr. Andrews has presented the man in and 
through his own words, and has largely confined his work to a selection 
of significant passages from Gandhi’s writings. One would have to read 
through most of Gandhi’s books and most of the files of Young India to 
get an equally comprehensive view of the things for which this remarkable 
man stands. 

Of course no book of selections can be all-inclusive; and, while Mr. 
Andrews has shown us many sides of his many-sided friend, his selection 
has, almost inevitably, been influenced by his admiration. The reader of 
Mr. Gandhi’s own autobiography, the second volume of which has recent- 
ly appeared in English translation, will be impressed with some things of 
which Mr. Andrews gives but little hint. Particularly Gandhi’s ideas about 
diet and about education and his unscientific mode of thought will startle 
the reader of the autobiography, and reveal a strain of zealotry which he 
who confines himself to Mr. Andrews’ book would not fully realize. The 
autobiography reveals to us a real saint, a man of strong will, of complete 
and selfless devotion, of exalted character, but also a mind which in some 
of its workings is so irrational that one would hesitate to commit to it the 
guidance of a nation of 320,000,000 people. Some suggestion of the zealot 
side of his hero Mr. Andrews does give us in dealing with Gandhi’s em- 
phasis upon cow-protection as a religious duty, with his enthusiastic de- 
fense of the caste system, and with a few other points upon which the two 


* Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas. By C. F. Andrews. New York: Macmillan, 1930. 382 
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friends cannot fully agree. For Mr. Andrews by no means accepts all of 
Gandhi’s ideas, and in several passages points out what he regards as mis- 
takes and logical inconsistencies in his attitude. But in spite of these 
things, and in spite of the odd notions which this remarkable man holds 
upon matters of education and diet, no reader of this or any other true 
book about Gandhi can fail to realize that this Indian contemporary of 
ours is a genuine saint: not an ineffectual angel, not a stained-glass win- 
dow figure, but a strong, determined man, with a seemingly inexhaustible 
will, completely devoid of personal hate, living a life of constant and effi- 
cient devotion. Not many generations of mankind have possessed such a 
contemporary. It is a privilege to become directly acquainted with him 
through the pages of Mr. Andrews’ book. 
JAMES Bissett PRATT 


WIttiaMs COoLLece, WILLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE RELIGIOUS QUEST 

Anyone who would like to realize afresh and vividly the meager pro- 
vincialism of Westernized thinking about religion and to minimize it in 
his own reflections by a guided glimpse at the evolution of religion in hu- 
manity at large will find especial stimulus in this just-published survey of 
the story of religion by Professor Haydon.’ 

Conceiving religion with a generosity that will doubtless expose him to 
the shafts of more meticulous logical classifiers—as the age-long quest for 
shared human values—Dr. Haydon sympathetically compares and evalu- 
ates the decisive points in the theologies, cosmologies, rituals, moral ideals, 
and authoritative writings of the influential religions, endeavoring to re- 
veal through the whole checkered story both the consuming power of the 
religious impulse and the tragic handicaps that have hitherto prevented it 
from attaining its promised land. A difficult task this, to accomplish in a 
volume of less than two hundred and fifty pages, but the author displays 
everywhere the deftness and generalizing skill of the artist as well as the 
sound grasp of the competent scholar, and he carries out his task without 
a trace of the sometimes subtle but none the less distressingly evident 
partisanship of most Western incursions into the field of comparative reli- 
gion. 

As would be expected by those familiar with Professor Haydon’s other 
writings, his interpretation is humanistic without qualification—religion 


* The Quest of the Ages. By A. Eustace Haydon. New York and London: Harper 
& Bros., 1929. xiii+243 pages. $2.50. 
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is an entirely human enterprise, its gods are the objects of human need, its 
ideals goals of human aspiration, its myths grandiose explanations of 
prized experience. This will be viewed as a source of dismal weakness by 
many, as the only guarantee of intelligent dealing with religion by some. 
The present reviewer is perfectly willing to put the problems of religion 
in such terms whenever it seems helpful to do so; none the less he shares 
the feeling of those who hold that the metaphysical question will not en- 
tirely down. After all, it is a real issue whether we can take the religious 
attitude toward gods recognized to be of our own creation, or whether that 
attitude demands the conviction that whatever is worthful in ourselves is 
rather produced by the object before whom we bow. But this latter con- 
viction requires a metaphysic which humanism as such can hardly give us. 
Professor Haydon’s theme in the present volume is too clean-cut to justify 
chiding him for omission in it of these metaphysical discussions, but there 
are many who would welcome a frank facing of them at his hands. 

His definition of religion as the quest for shared goods throws a some- 
what novel light on the comical logical predicament that anyone is under 
if he attempts to compress into a formula what he means by the word. 
When we define it in terms that set it off sharply from other phases of ex- 
perience, we are quickly put to confusion by those who point out that reli- 
gion really bears on all of life and that nothing can justly be left out. 
When we define it in all-inclusive terms, we are equally easily confused 
by those who ask by what right we give the name of religion to the totality 
of conscious experience. In preferring the second horn of this dilem- 
ma, Professor Haydon doubtless proceeds as wisely as any definer of such 
an elusive affair. It is, however, well to recognize clearly that what this 
signifies is that the author likes the word “religion” sufficiently to wish to 
apply it to something that others with equal logical justification would 
prefer to describe in other terms. Conscious life itself is a quest for shared 
good. And a more carping critic than the present one might insist that 
there is a more serious logical difficulty in this way of defining religion, 
with especial reference to the word “shared.” After all, there are the her- 
mits to whom religion means the quest for a private rather than a shared 
good, and a cruelly divisive as well as a socializing effect of religion has 
been evident in all but the rarest of its devotees. Truly, in defining reli- 
gion even the most genial and tolerant mind can hardly become quite 
impartial: we either define to bless or we define to damn. 

But there is no book at present in our libraries with quite its combina- 
tion of stimulating virtues. For the breadth of its sweep, for its consistent 
adherence to the humanist approach, for its sympathetic appreciation of 
even the crudest forms of religion and its scrupulous fairness toward all 
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the world-religions, as well as for its challenging portrayal of the contem- 
porary religious crisis, it can hardly afford to be left aside by those who 
wish to think sanely about religion. 
Epwin A. Burtt 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE MESSIANIC HOPE? 


The material in this comprehensive book constitutes a careful and thor- 
oughgoing treatment of the origin and growth of messianic conceptions in 
the Old Testament, along with a study of other related religious and po- 
litical ideas. It is based upon, and is a development of, an earlier work by 
the same author under the title Der Ursprung der israelitisch-jiidischen 
Eschatologie. One is impressed by the completeness of the discussion. 
Customs connected with the court of Israel, such as the anointing of the 
king and the identification of king and priest, introduce the volume. Israel 
borrowed the custom of anointing the king from the Amorites by way of 
Melchizedek. Among the so-called “royal” psalms no messianic or eschato- 
logica) elements are to be found. Since Psalm 2 can be explained by no 
concrete political situation in Israel, it must have been influenced from 
foreign sources. Wherever possible, these songs are referred to definite 
historical conditions rather than to imaginative eschatological beliefs. 
The king as possessing superhuman knowledge and healing power, as a 
son of God, and as a divine being, are conceptions discoverable in the Old 
Testament, but they have their roots in Egyptian and Assyrian practices. 
Deutero-Isaiah bears undeniable evidence of the Babylonian domicile of 
its author. 

The prophetic elements in the messianic idea are sketched in detail, 
with a wealth of critical suggestions regarding the pertinent prophetic 
passages, The author’s warm appreciation of the prophetic genius and 
temperament is very clear. He rightly ridicules the practice, still too fre- 
quently pursued, of applying prose standards of literary criticism to the 
poetic pronouncements of the prophets. A prophetic utterance contains 
two unrelated sections, promise and threat, hope and doom. While having 
no literary connection, they are to be ascribed to the same individual 
prophet. The prophet’s hatred of sin, and his intense patriotism, determine 
this apparent incoherence in his speech. But there are also groups of 


prophets distinguished by their acquiescence in the status quo and by their 
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optimism. These are the court prophets against whom the revolutionary 
prophets of the opposition party are aligned. The identification of the 
king with the Messiah was effected by the court prophets. The oracles 
against foreign nations, contrary to the school of literary critics, are based 
upon an original natural catastrophic event. This element is the oldest, 
rather than the youngest, portion of the oracles. 

The messianic kingdom is a projection into the future of an ideal golden 
age in the past. The transformation of nature, tranquillity among men and 
animals, and a new covenant with the deity are features of this ideal fu- 
ture. The refashioning of swords into plowshares is one among several 
indications of the absence of prophetic motivation in this picture of a 
glorious future. The nomadic ideal is not one of peace, but of war and 
strife. Since the prophet shared this nomadic interest, the form of the 
future kingdom is to be traced chiefly to primitive mythology and folk- 
lore, and not to prophetic writers. Behind it all is probably a Babylonian 
source. The belief in a messianic kingdom for the future must be founded 
upon an ideal kingdom existing in ancient times. But Israel had no primi- 
tive king. Her monarchy appeared relatively late. Consequently the con- 
cept of an ideal king has a foreign origin, that is, it came from Egypt 
through the Amorites. A very impressive piece of reasoning, provided 
the major premise is trustworthy! 

The much-argued passage in Isaiah, chapter 7, refers to a messianic in- 
dividual, who is to establish peace and destroy Israel’s enemies. The gen- 
eral view, whereby the story of the birth of a child to be called Immanuel 
is regarded as an indication of time, is dismissed with brief consideration. 
The view is too allegorical. In refutation of the literary-critical school, 
which postpones the origin of the messianic hope in Israel to post-Exilic 
times, it is affirmed that Israel had no national existence in that period, 
and had no interest in political matters. How, then, could she have formu- 
lated the conception of an ideal king? The servant in Isaiah, chapter 53, 
is neither Israel, since sinlessness could not be attributed to her, nor the 
personification of prophecy, nor a historical person, but an ideal figure, 
combining prophetic and royal qualities, a kind of personification of reli- 
gious and national longings of the exiles. The idea of the Son of Man 
(Daniel and IV Esra) may be traced to Iranian-Babylonian beliefs. The 
sacramenta) eating of the Son of Man (John 6:51—56) suggests the Egyp- 
tian eating of the eye of Horus, resulting in new life and power. The con- 
nection is unmistakable. 

It is the obvious purpose of the writer to discount the older position re- 
specting messianism, held by Wellhausen and others. Perhaps the reaction 
to this position has caused Dr. Gressmann to swing too much to the other 
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extreme. At times he places too much emphasis upon foreign influence and 
historica) backgrounds. His work on the Tower of Babel, recently re- 
viewed in this Journal, shows a strong Babylonian bias. In the present 
volume Egyptian influence is by no means neglected. On the other hand, 
textual and linguistic problems receive discriminating attention. Without 
question, Der Messias is the most thorough and searching examination of 
the messianic problem in the Old Testament yet produced. It certainly is 
a work of real significance for a knowledge of the Hebrew and Christian 
religions. 
WILLIAM CREIGHTON GRAHAM 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


JUDAISM IN THE DISPERSION 


A new interest in certain aspects of Jewish life in the Diaspora is 
attested by several books that have recently appeared. One of these vol- 
umes is a suggestive interpretation of the missionary work of Judaism. 
More than forty years ago Georg Rosen conceived the idea of explaining 
the rapid growth of Hellenistic Judaism as a result of the spread of the 
Hebrew religion among other Semites, and particularly among the Phoeni- 
cians, already scattered about the Mediterranean in pre-Christian times. 
But before the study could be completed its author died and his son, en- 
grossed in other duties, was unable to prepare the manuscript for publica- 
tion unti) he secured the assistance of Georg Bertram, a theologica) pro- 
fessor at Giessen.’ In spite of the handicap of composite authorship, the 
discussion is very stimulating. Evidently the editors have taken great 
pains with the materials, especially in bringing the wealth of matter in 
the footnotes down to date. The main thesis of the book is that the so- 
called Diaspora was more a spread of the Jewish religion than a multipli- 
cation of the Jewish race. Colonization and natura) increase are thought 
to be quite insufficient to account for the numerous adherents of Judaism 
throughout the Roman world at the beginning of the imperia) period. 
There must have been a large accession of proselytes, particularly from 
among the Phoenician emigrants, who culturally were nearest akin to the 
Jews. This theory is offered to explain the rapid disappearance of the 
large Phoenician population scattered around the Mediterranean before 
the Romans gained the ascendancy. The descendants of these Phoenician 
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settlers were so quickly absorbed by Judaism that within almost a genera- 
tion the Phoenicians as such had completely disappeared. One cannot say 
that the truth of the hypothesis is demonstrated beyond doubt, but it is 
deserving of serious consideration. Perhaps it is unfortunate that its pres- 
entation has been so closely linked with the thesis that Judaism was 
essentially not the religion of a race but was, and had been ever since the 
Exile, universalistic in its genius. 

The two most conspicuous representatives of Judaism among the 
Gentiles in early Roman times were Philo of Alexandria and Josephus. 
The place of the former in Hellenistic Judaism is a topic of abiding sig- 
nificance and one that has of Jate awakened fresh interest, In a recently 
published study by Professor Goodenough of Yale, Philo is presented as a 
practica) lawyer.” The investigation is based upon Philo’s De specialibus 
legibus. From this treatise the author believes it possible to extract a more 
specific picture than has heretofore been available of the law used by Jews 
in their own courts in Alexandria. While it is recognized that Philo al- 
ways regarded himself a loyal Jew, who by resort to philosophical mysti- 
cism and allegorical interpretations continually endeavored to demon- 
strate to Gentiles the permanent validity of the traditions of his an- 
cestors, it is also insisted that he accepted the necessity of a “horrible im- 
prisonment in practical affairs.”’ In the discharge of these immediate 
duties he had acquired a profundity of legal knowledge and training, the 
core of which was gentile rather than Jewish. The result was that in the 
treatise in question he was chiefly concerned, especially in the area of 
criminal and civil law, to restate the prescriptions of the Torah, or even 
to alter them or deny them in a )itera) sense a)together, in order to make 
Jewish laws accord with the actual laws, sometimes Roman and sometimes 
Greek, that were in force among the Jews of Alexandria. He systematic- 
ally altered the sense or even the text of Scripture in order to effect a com- 
prehensive agreement with the local gentile jurisprudence. Hence his re- 
writing of the Torah “was not an academic amusement, but the product 
of necessity” (p. 14). This hypothesis is presented with a wealth of detail 
and an incisiveness of interpretation that carry conviction. But one is not 
required to lose sight of the fact that Philo never abandoned his belief in 
the validity of divine revelation or his confidence that one day the divine 
law would displace the more temporary human jurisprudence at the 
moment in force even among the Jews of Alexandria, The Messianic 


dream of Israel was to become a reality in the future when the Jewish 
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people, because they had been law-abiding under their present heathen 
rulers, would ultimately be rewarded by the inauguration of a new divine 
régime. This study is of value not only for the light it sheds on the Juda- 
ism ot the Diaspora, but for the suggestions it offers to one who Is con- 
cerned with the relations of the early Christians to the lega) authorities 
in the Roman state. 

The allegorical exegesis of Philo has been subjected to further re- 
search in a new monograph by Edmund Stein,? whose Philonic studies 
in connection with his translation of the tractate on the Confusion of 
Tongues_in the new German rendering of Philo’s works has prepared him 
for this task, By way of introduction the author takes pains to discrimi- 
nate between allegory, metaphor, and symbolism as used by both Greeks 
and Jews. He briefly examines the beginnings of allegory among Hellen- 
istic Jews as represented in the work of Aristobulus, the Letter of Aristeas, 
and the so-called “Wisdom of Solomon,” and he points out that the Jewish 
haggada a\so prepared the way for the use of allegory. But the phenome- 
non in Philo is far more highly developed than in any of these predecessors, 
and this fact raises the question of Philo’s creative contribution. A decade 
and a half ago Bousset proposed the previous existence of an allegorical 
school from which Philo drew his materials, and evidence for this opinion 
was sought in the fact of the numerous contradictory elements met with 
in Philo’s works. He must, it was assumed, have derived a great deal from 
an already existing composite allegorical tradition. Stein doubts the valid- 
ity of this proof, but subscribes to the hypothesis and defends it by an 
examination of Philo’s use of Hebrew etymologies. He concludes that 
Philo had no adequate knowledge of Hebrew, but depended for his ety- 
mologies upon various current traditions that were already the possession 
of the schools. Philo simply repeated the types of allegory already in 
vogue. The sources upon which he drew were the gentile practice of the 
art, its use among the Therapeutes and Essenes, and the work of other 
Hellenists. But all his sources were in Greek, which was “not only his 
mother tongue, as he himself boasted, but the only language he knew” 
(p. 32). A further indication of foreign influence lies in the fact that 
Philo was fond of referring to allegorical interpretation as a “mystery,” 
some expositions constituting the “greater” and some the “lesser”? mys- 
teries. But for this imagery he is thought to be indebted most immediately 
to the Therapeutes and the Essenes. Philo’s credit for originality in exege- 
sis is not large; his service consisted fundamentally in the preservation of 
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tradition. His original contribution to the allegorical tradition was “ex- 
tremely sma)” (p. 61). 

The mysticism of Philo is the principal theme in still another recent 
study on the history of ancient mysticism by a young German scholar.* 
The discussion falls into two divisions: first, a study of the origins of 
Philo’s conception of “sober intoxication” and, second, a history of the 
influence of this notion in patristic literature down to Augustine. Present 
uncertainty regarding the genesis of Philo’s mysticism, and the influence 
of the emotional experience within early Christianity, make welcome a 
new investigation in this field, especially by a student who acknowledges 
that his inspirations have been largely derived from the previous work 
of such scholars as Norden, Reitzenstein, and Bousset. An examination 
of Philo’s language leads to the conclusion that his thought was distinctly 
mystical in character. The state of sober intoxication was attainable only 
through a union of the purely spiritual side of man with the divine, and 
presupposed an ascetic type of life on the part of one who would realize 
the experience, It was an act of the divine favor bestowed directly upon 
the worthy man, or else mediated through the agencies of Logos and Wis- 
dom. Turning to a consideration of analogous notions among the Greeks, 
one finds there a sharply defined picture of divine possession to explain the 
phenomena of ecstasy and inspiration. Also the “divine drunkenness” of 
the Dionysus cult offered a parallel experience, from which the Gentiles 
had developed a definite doctrine of a divine indwelling in both prophets 
and poets. Philo and his Greek contemporaries were alike inclined to 
account for the personalities of unique individuals on the theory of “divine 
men,” the classical example of such for both Jews and Greeks being the 
prophet through whom the divine spirit speaks. But the Philonic notion 
of “sober intoxication,” which is sharply contrasted with physical drunk- 
enness, represents a closer fusion of ascetic and intellectual interests, the 
more immediate antecedents of which are found in the Graeco-oriental 
religious movement known as Gnosticism. Philo is, in fact, to be re- 
garded as an exponent of this movement, whose beginnings are contem- 
porary with his activity (p. 90). Philo’s imagery passed over into Chris- 
tianity through the mediation of Origen and his successors in the East and 
Cyprian, Ambrose, and Augustine in the West. 

Although Josephus is a far less attractive person than Philo, the 
former has awakened the interest of the English scholar, Thackeray, who 
is preparing a text and translation of Josephus for the “Loeb Classical 
Library.” An invitation to deliver a series of lectures at the Jewish Insti- 


* Sobria ebrietas: Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der antiken Mystik. By Hans 
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tute of Religion in New York provided an opportunity to present in pop- 
ular form the latest results of research.® There are six lectures, as follows: 
“Life and Character of Josephus: Estimate of Value of His Works,” “The 
Jewish War,” “The Jewish Antiquities,” “Josephus and Judaism: His 
Biblical Text,” “Josephus and Hellenism: His Greek Assistants,” “Jo- 
sephus and Christianity.” The author is, generally speaking, lenient in 
his judgment of Josephus, whom he calls “‘a pacifist without the strength 
of character to control the militants, who had no use for a mediator” 
(p. 21), but he never faltered in his patriotism. On the quality of his 
work as a historian some rather severe criticisms are announced. The War 
is rated more highly than the Antiquities, but even the former was prima- 
rily a work of propaganda. The most distinctly new phase of criticism 
presented by the lectures is the attempt to specify the sections of the An- 
tiqguities that came not from the pen of Josephus but were the work of his 
editorial helpers. Their part our author thinks was a rather large one. 
The argument should be read at length in Lecture V. The question of Jo- 
sephus’ references to Christianity is treated in halting fashion with much 
deference to Eisler’s sensational claims for the reliability of the Slavonic 
version of Josephus. On the whole Thackeray’s criticism is cautious, even 
conservative, and is more likely to be made a point of departure for fur- 
ther research than to be accepted as a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lems involved. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PAGAN REGENERATION 


The investigation of the world in which Christianity had its birth and 
early development goes on apace. The environment of this religion in its 
early stages has never before been so clearly presented as it is today. Per- 
haps one might say with equal truth that it was never so well understood. 
Scholars are showing us an age fascinating in its varied and human inter- 
ests and culturally important. The more specifically religious environ- 
ment of primitive Christianity has been receiving considerable attention 
recently. Three books of more than passing importance have appeared 
within a few months. All deal with this phase of history and, being written 
in the English language, have materially increased the facilities for knowl- 
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edge of this field available to those who use only that tongue. They are 
Experience with the Supernatural in Early Christian Times by Shirley 
Jackson Case, The Religious Quests of the Graeco-Roman World by Sam- 
uel Angus, and the volume’ with which this review deals. 

In this work Professor Willoughby investigates the principal Graeco- 
Roman religions of redemption of the late pre-Christian and the early 
Christian periods with the purpose of discovering if they possessed any- 
thing that might be compared with the striking Christian thought ex- 
pressed in the words of the Fourth Gospel, “Except one be born anew he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” The Eleusinian and the Dionysian mys- 
teries and the Orphic system are carefully examined with this thought in 
mind, and in each case the conclusion is reached that a very definite re- 
birth experience was an integral part of the cult. The chief oriental re- 
ligions of redemption which were then making their contributions to the 
complex religious life of the time are next subjected to painstaking review. 
The cult of the Great Mother, the religious ideas and activities centering 
in Mithra and those of Isis are interrogated regarding the regenerative 
idea and practice. The conclusion is the same in each case—the rebirth 
experience is part of the fabric of the religion. 

The author proceeds to devote his attention to the interesting and 
somewhat tantalizing Hermetic literature. Seeking the experiences which 
lay behind and were genetic to this literature, he finds what he considers 
to be indubitable evidence that one of the central elements of Hermetic 
religion was the experience of regeneration. A chapter is devoted to the 
thought and writing of a man whose importance for the understanding of 
some early Christian ideas is but now coming to appreciation, namely, 
Philo of Alexandria. Threading the sometimes vague, sometimes labyrin- 
thine pathways of his religious thinking, Mr. Willoughby decides that 
“Philo did believe that individual regeneration was possible.” 

An opening chapter on “Pagan Piety in the Graeco-Roman World” 
and a closing one on “The Social Significance of Mystery Initiation” 
complete the volume. 

The book is of value from several standpoints. It sets forth clearly 
and vigorously an imposing array of facts that are not too well known to 
those not able to use the French and German languages, to say nothing 
of the classics. His English readers will be grateful to the author for this 
accession to their materials. The writer holds to his thesis with quite de- 
lightful constancy and refuses to be drawn from it by the siren voices of 
most attractive departures. For those familiar with the mysteries of the 
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period the question may arise as to the necessity of so much argument to 
prove what would surely be freely admitted—that these religions did have 
the idea and the cult machinery of the new birth. Nevertheless, it is well 
to have such material gathered in a single volume and to have the point 
abundantly established. It will not need to be done again for some time. 
The discussions on Hermeticism and Philo are excellent, and for the re- 
viewer they constitute the most interesting part of the book. They will 
serve many as an introduction to further consideration of two fields which 
the careful student of Christian environment cannot afford to ignore. 
The selected bibliographies which follow the chapters are well chosen. 

Mr. Willoughby does not raise the question of the relation of these 
ideas and practices to, or their influence upon, the Christian thought of 
the new birth, although it is not hard to see that the matter is in his mind. 
The justification for this procedure lies in the statement that the volume 
before us is but a “prolegomenon to further research in Christian origins.” 
It is indicated that in this further study the question will be faced espe- 
cially in relation to the origin of Pauline mysticism. For the author’s con- 
tribution to this important consideration we shall wait with what patience 
we can command. 

The exposition of the procedures of the various religions is so excel- 
lently done, with such a constant and useful reference to source material 
and relevant literature, that criticism is in danger of being disarmed. 
Doubtless some will feel, and not entirely without warrant, that there is a 
strong desire, perhaps too strong, to find ethical implications and results 
in these cult practices. In the matter of personal religion general rules are 
precarious, but if one dared to infer generally from the history of religions 
one would be tempted to say that where the ritual predominates the tend- 
ency is for the ethical to become a minor feature. The opus operatum is 
not conducive to the development of high moral qualities. In the two 
contemplative religious experiences discussed by the author, the Hermetic 
and Philonic, where ethical transformation is indicated the cult is neg- 
ligible. Of course, this matter of ethical effect is one of the moot questions 
and the final answer is not yet. 

One fears that at times there is danger of a too easy assumption that 
early Christianity was homogeneously sacramental. The author nowhere 
makes such a statement but there is no recognition of any other type. It is 
true that an almost casual knowledge of early Christianity will convince 
one of both the early and rapidly expanding presence of sacramental ele- 
ments in the new religion, but apparently it was not so until it touched the 
non-Jewish field and then probably so only gradually. If the author has 
in mind only the religion of the church catholic then even this mild criti- 
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cism does not obtain, for catholic Christianity made one of its strongest 
appeals to the Graeco-Roman world as a sacramental mystery. But it 
may be that Professor Willoughby will clarify these points in his subse- 
quent volume. 

The importance of the subject, the patient and careful investigation 
of the writer, the clarity and forcefulness of the presentation combine to 
make this a welcome addition to our literature on Christian origins and 
to give us a prolegomenon that raises our expectation regarding discus- 
sions yet to come from the author’s pen. 

ERNEST W. PARSONS 


Tue CoLcaTE-RocHESTER Divinity SCHOOL 
RocHESTER, NEw YORK 


KNOPF’S NEW TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION 

The Knopf Jntroduction to the New Testament,’ of which the sections 
on language and text had been written by Professor Lietzmann, has been 
reworked under the general editorship of Professor Weinel, although of the 
new edition Professor Lietzmann has revised the discussion of the canon. 
It is useful to have so concise a handbook brought up to date. However, it 
is disappointing to find that recent work in the New Testament field has 
occasioned but few, and these only minor, changes. Naturally, the most 
significant changes are in the bibliographical references, but even here the 
substitutions and additions are hardly numerous enough, nor sufficiently 
inclusive of significant productions, to warrant the editor’s statement that 
the references to literature make the volume a handy guide to the history 
of New Testament science. This is the more disappointing, since the 
plates have been made anew, and the editor was not confined by the neces- 
sity of keeping to the old makeup. 

A few indications of content will suffice. The section on language is 
essentially the same as in the earlier edition; the discussion of Semitic in- 
fluences on the New Testament does not seem to be as important in Ger- 
many as it is in England and America. The section on text is slightly 
larger, with a few alterations, e.g., a different example from Tischendorf’s 
apparatus is given. Strangely enough, the discussion of Formgeschichte 
is exactly the same as in the 1923 edition, with the sole exception that a 
bibliographical notice of K. L. Schmidt’s recent work is added. Has this 
movement made so slight stir in Germany? On the other hand, the discus- 

* Einfiihrung in das Neue Testament. 3d ed. By Rudolf Knopf (with the collabora- 
tion of Hans Lietzmann, re-edited by H. Weinel). Giessen: Alfred Tépelmann, 1920. 
xvi+408 pages. Unbound M.10, bound M.12. 
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sion of literature on the Apologists is fresh and inclusive of new material. 
Strangely enough, the sufficiently brief treatment of the religion of Juda- 
ism is even more compressed than it was in the earlier edition; there is no 
other mention of new literature than the notice of later editions of already- 
named books. The section on the life of Jesus is re-written; it is recognized 
that it is impossible to write Jesus’ biography, and there is a frank facing 
of chronological problems. There is a new paragraph which discusses the 
social implications for Christianity of Jesus’ teaching. In this section 
bibliographical references to new materials are many; it is interesting that 
Bousset and Brunner are classified among the Barthians. In the treatment 
of Paul the most important change is made by adding a paragraph on 
Paul and the early community, evidently a response to the influence of 
K. L. Schmidt. The new literature on Paul is mentioned in a section far 
removed from the discussion of its subject. In this section Bultmann, too, 
is grouped with the Barthian movement, and his work characterized as 
dialectical theology. 

As might be expected, the Mandeans are mentioned, but they are 
noticed briefly; Bauer’s work, but not Bultmann’s, on their influence upon 
the Fourth Gospel is noticed. 

A feature which comes te the attention of English-speaking students is 
the rarity of mention of English or American publications. Indeed, it is 
only in the section on text that even English work is noticed, and here it 
is passed by briefly. Curiously, Professor Lake’s indispensable handbook 
is called a Biichlein and is dated 1900. The sole reference to an American 
book is to Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the Social Question, and one may 
risk the guess that this was noted because it is translated into German. 
One does not wish to be captious about questioning an elementary text- 
book, but it does seem to be fair to ask why Streeter’s The Four Gospels 
or G. F. Moore’s Judaism is unknown to a writer who affirms that his 
work is bibliographically adequate. 

Still more serious is the question of the slight impression which the book 
suggests has been made by recent work upon the Gospels and upon the 
Mandeans and their literature. Doubtless the scant notice afforded these 
findings is due to the desire of the editor to preserve the main features of 
the book as planned by its original writer. This is understandable, but the 


impression thus given is certainly misleading. 
Dona tp W. RIDDLE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A STUDY ON THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


Here is a book’ that is by no means easy to read, partly because it de- 
velops theological propositions in an exegetical way, and partly because 
the quotation of pages and pages of contributory source material, the con- 
tent of which continually transcends the limits of the immediate context, 
repeatedly interrupts the slender thread of exegetical continuity, and taxes 
the reader’s patience sorely indeed. Let us hope it is not the beginning of a 
new “Methode.” 

In spite of this, Odeberg’s book is extremely valuable, and will, with 
its wealth of interesting detail and penetrating analysis, repay in the read- 
ing the individual who ventures to trace out its maze. The task which 
Odeberg has set himself to accomplish is that of clarifying and formulating 
some of the fundamental concepts of Johannine thought. To this end he 
has analyzed in detail, with the help of rabbinical, philosophic, syncretistic 
and gnostic sources, some twenty-five significant passages in the first 
twelve chapters of John and promises a further volume on the later chap- 
ters of the book. 

As we have remarked in another connection (“The Fourth Gospel and 
Contemporary Thought,” JBL, Vol. XLIX [June, 1930]), this book is 
symptomatic of a change in the current treatment of the Fourth Gospel. 
For some six years Continental students of the Johannine tradition have 
been under the spell of the Mandeans. Of the fact that the Mandeans have 
something to contribute to the interpretation of John no one is more con- 
vinced than the present writer. In the past, however, the Mandean texts 
have been used more as a source of, than as a key to, Johannine mysticism, 
to the complete disregard both of the individuality of the Fourth Gospel 
and of the remainder of the contemporary religious tradition. In both of 
these particulars Odeberg has broken the spell successfully. For this he is 
to be congratulated. 

Among the interesting passages which Odeberg has subjected to pene- 
trating analysis some are most excellently treated. His discussion of the 
“gift of God” in connection with John 4: 7-26 is most illuminating. Other 
sections are, however, not so convincing. The Metatron, whom, like the 
Essenes, the cautious scholar will seriously let alone, forms rather a shaky 
basis for the interpretation of John 2:24—25. In the discussion of rebirth, 
John 3:5 ff., Odeberg is certainly on the right track and most helpful in- 
deed, though personally we believe that in his treatment of the passage he 
has confused two ideas: the idea of the relation between cosmic birth and 

*The Fourth Gospel. By Hugo Odeberg. Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksells Bok- 
tryckeri, 1929. 336 pages. ro Kronor. 
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rebirth, and the idea of the relation between rain as a fructifying efflux of 
God and the birth out of water “‘from above.”” We should prefer to sub- 


ordinate the latter to the former and thereby to avoid neglecting the Spirit 
as an independent factor alongside of water in the process. 

Among the important ideas to which Odeberg continually alludes as 
elements of the Johannine theology, none is more frequently mentioned 
than that of the so-called “essentiality” and “inclusiveness” of the Son of 
Man. The author’s views on this point are determined, we imagine, by 
Reitzenstein’s concept of the “redeemed redeemer,”? who, as Anthropos 
and as the personification of the world-soul, sums up in himself the reality 
of the lives of all men, and thus in himself saves all of humanity. Now the 
“essentiality” of Jesus as savior in the Fourth Gospe) and elsewhere will 
of course have to be admitted, but the “‘inclusiveness”’ we are not prepared 
to admit at once as a primary determinant of Johannine soteriology. Mys- 
tica) union of the believer and his Lord is naturally presupposed in John, 
but, except possibly in Colossians, it is a concomitant rather than a deter- 
minant of salvation for New Testament writers. Nor is there any need in 
the New Testament for the idea of the “inclusiveness” of the savior be- 
cause the cogency of the application to the individua) of the merits of 
Christ’s act has already been established on a different plane, apart from 
the assumption of the solidarity of humanity in Christ. It is the essential 
optimism which Christianity derives from its Jewish origin and the fact 
that it continued to connect the original creation of man with God himself 
(rather than with the evil spirits as in syncretistic lore) which lends force 
to the idea that since God became what we are, therefore, we can and do 
become what he is. 


Finally, whatever the Christology of the Fourth Gospel may be, we see 


no reason for assigning to the name Son of Man a particularly determina- 


tive significance therein, and to say that the Christ of John is what he is 
in view of the ‘““Manhood” interpreted into the title after the analogy of 


the Anthropos speculation. The use of Son of Man by John strikes one 


rather as an echo of Palestinian tradition than as an important cog in his 


theological machinery. 
CARL H. KRAELING 


Vatce Drvintry Scnoor, New Haven, ConNnECTICUT 


AN INTERPRETATION OF BIBLICAL AUTHORITY 
In The Authority of the Bible! Mr. Dodd has sent out, he tells us, “to 
study the specific religious value of the Bible.” To that task he brings am- 
*The Authority of the Bible. By C. H. Dodd. New York: Harper & Bros., 1929. 
xv-+-310 pages. $3.00. 
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ple scholarship (he is as thoroughly at home in the Old Testament as in 
the New, which is his specia) field) and keen spiritua) insight. He begins 
with the great prophets of the Old Testament, discussing in turn the forms 
of prophetic inspiration, the content of prophecy, and the persona) reli- 
gion of the prophets. This is perhaps the strongest part of the book. He 
goes on to the expression of the corporate religion of the Jewish people in 
the historical writings of the Old Testament, the Psalms, and the Wisdom 
literature, and shows how the religious insights of the prophets were 
worked out in the life of the community. But the Old Testament religion 
at its best left some very important problems unsolved, such as those of 
the conflict between cultus and spiritual religion, between universalism 
and separatism, between transcendence and immanence. Jn the New 


Testament these problems are met “out of a direct experience of spiritual 


things of which Christ is the centre.” The section devoted to the New 


Testament seems to me the least satisfactory in the book; Mr. Dodd con- 
fines himself almost entirely to the Synoptic Gospels. A fourth section is 
given to a consideration of the idea of “‘progressive revelation” as it has 
emerged in the discussion of the two previous sections. The divine self- 
revelation, he holds, is necessarily progressive, because it is always relative 
to human faculties and human needs. The conclusion of the whole dis- 
cussion is that the Bible reveals God just as Jesus Christ did, “‘not by utter- 
ing dogmas to be accepted without question but by leading men into such 
an attitude to life that they could see that certain things must be true.” 

A\l this is excellent; and if we grant Mr. Dodd’s initial assumption (the 
word is his own) that “for us the measure of any authority which the Bible 
may possess must lie in its direct religious value, open to discovery in ex- 
perience,” then he has established the authority of the Bible. But I can- 
not see that anything is gained by talking of authority if what we really 
mean is religious value. Mr. Dodd is plainly reluctant to tackle the difh- 
culties which are involved in the whole conception of authority, but he 
cannot avoid some attempt to define the term. Authority in its primary 
form, he says, is “the authority of the truth itself, compelling and sub- 
duing.” If this is all that is meant, the use of the word is quite unneces- 
sary and had better be avoided. We do not speak of the authority of the 
multiplication table or the propositions of Euclid, just because their truth 
is “open to discovery in experience” and “compels assent.” In the first 
sentence of his Preface, Mr. Dodd speaks of “the general revolt against 
authority.” Does any sane person revolt against the “authority” of truth 
which is “open to discovery in experience’? But of course Mr. Dodd rec- 
ognizes that there is another kind of authority, which he calls secondary, 


and defines as “‘the authority of persons who being presumed to know the 


truth communicate it to others.” He appears to assume that the only 
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ground for the presumption that those persons know the truth is that such 
of their statements as have been tested have been found to be true. This 
does not seem to me to be an adequate exp)anation of the origin of author- 
ity of this kind, but, however that may be, any such authority is certainly 
quickly destroyed when we discover our “authorities” making erroneous 
statements. A comparatively sma)) element of error in their teachings is 
enough to destroy it completely. No one would concede any authority to 
a textbook of science in which, let us say, one statement in ten is demon- 
strably wrong. Mr. Dodd claims for Jesus “a unique moral perfection” 
which gives a “unique authority” to his words. But he admits frankly that 
there are in his recorded teaching sayings “which either are simply not 
true, in their plain meaning, or are unacceptable to the conscience or rea- 
son of Christian people.’ This crucial instance suffices to show that no 
authority of this secondary sort can be claimed for the Bible. Yet modern 
biblical scholarship, while it has made it impossible any longer to claim 
any real authority for the Bible, has revealed more clearly than ever its 
abiding spiritual value, as Mr. Dodd has shown so excellently. It is un- 
fortunate that he has retained the word “authority,” which will probably 
only repel many of those who would profit most by a study of his book. 


J. Y. CAMPBELL 


Yate UNIversITY, NEw Haven, Connecticut 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
This volume consists of five lectures, and in the nature of the case can- 


not be regarded as an exhaustive treatise on the subject. Of the five lec- 
tures, three deal with science, one with the effect of science upon philos- 
ophy, and the other with the reconciliation of the conflict between science 
and religion. The book is therefore not so much a discussion of religion in 
an age of science as of science in its relation to philosophy and religion. 

The chief characteristics which Professor Burtt finds possessed by sci- 
ence are its recognition of the universality of law, tentativeness in think- 
ing, and its dependence on exactness as expressed in mathematics. 

The element of tentativeness he especially finds represented in prag- 
matic philosophy, and the desire for mathematical science in the new 
realism. The tendency of all recent philosophy, however, he finds to be 
largely analytic; but it is not, like science, susceptible of experimental 
test. In fact, in his own words the realm of philosophy “‘is the chilly and 


* Religion in an Age of Science. By Edwin A. Burtt. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1929. xiii-+153 pages. $1.50. 
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bare but immaculate playground of the logically possible, [ts function is 
that of a generalized forerunner of scientific knowledge.” 

The relationship of science to religion, or, more accurately, the status 
of religion as seen from the point of view of science as thus described, is 
somewhat sharply drawn, not only in the course of the genera) discussion 
but particularly in the final chapter. The modifications which have come 
over religious thought by virtue of the development of the scientific atti- 
tude is regarded as a conflict of fundamental attitudes as to what is the 
greatest value in life. That of science is “intellectual honesty and social 
verifiability pursued in an atmosphere of complete tentativeness and 
mutual co-operation. The ideal of religion has been that of personal salva- 
tion attended by inflexible loyalty to some revered leader, institution, or 
doctrine.” This conflict can be resolved not by abandoning science in the 
interest of religion but by remolding religion into harmony with the inter- 
ests of science. This Professor Burtt, in the light of the history of religion, 
thinks can be done, But in order that it shall be possible, there must be a 
revision of belief in the good God controlling creation, if in this goodness 
there is involved the historica) position of orthodoxy as to sin and natural 
evil. But good God must be. The idea of good, however, varies with suc- 
cessive ages. In our own scientific age we are prevented from gaining the 
full conception of the goodness of God by the persistence of the ideas of 
God as derived from the past. Any ideal must be contemporary if it is to 
be effective. 

In consequence Professor Burtt holds that the effort of liberal religion 
to make Jesus normative and in any sense fina] is anachronistic. If religion 
is to be really acceptable in an age of science, it must abandon all at- 
tempts to resuscitate a loyalty to a past leader and founder, and must con- 
sist in the actual living as if goodness were really ultimate. And if one 
really wishes to express in life the Jove of goodness which inheres in his 
own conception of God, he must put himself on the level of the person 
whom such confidence would possibly help. But he must not impose upon 
that person a belief in his God. Our religion is free from inner self-con- 
tradiction when “‘it really identifies God with love as the best present sym- 
bol to describe the ideal of moral goodness.” We must ourselves be loving, 
and to be loving we must be tentative and in accordance with the human 
values for which science stands. 

With such an argument we have much sympathy. A religion that is 
only a group of beliefs is certainly at the mercy of a growing intelligence. 
I am not sure, however, that there is any necessary conflict between sci- 
ence and an inteljectual formula which attempts to legitimatize a moral 


attitude, provided that the formula itself is regarded as functional rather 
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than as scientifically final. One must heartily agree with the statement 
that it is “more important to be like God than to insist verbally on his re- 
ality.” But why may we not do both? It would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for most people to feel that a belief in an actual God cannot be used 
as a basis for sacrificial tentative living, or that such faith has in it no help 
in dealing with one who does not believe in God. If religion is a functioning 
of the life process in search for human satisfaction by a proper adjustment 
with the personality-producing elements of total activity, it is hard to see 
why it is necessary for one to abandon belief in such personality-producing 
forces in order sympathetically to serve one’s neighbor who has no such 
belief. To say that an idea must be universally held before it can be used 
by those by whom it is held, is certainly not in accordance with the method 
of science. What we can do in the spirit of science is, in full sympathy with 
their own intellectual unrest, to ask others to test our conclusions as to God 
by their own experimenting. It would seem to me that to insist that one 
must be silent as to what one has one’s self found to be true in one’s own 
experimenting is quite as dogmatic as to insist that others must accept 
one’s own conclusions before they themselves verify them. Is not the true 
attitude of tentativeness in religion just this: the putting of our religious 
experience and consequent convictions as hypotheses which others may 
test? Such an effort would certainly not undertake to coerce an atheist 
into a belief in God any more than a physiologist who has new knowledge 
about a gland would dogmatize about his discovery. It would seem as if 
Professor Burtt in his last paragraphs had swung to this position. If this 
interpretation be correct, it seems to follow that it is not quite accurate in 
drawing a contrast between science and religion, to identify religion with 
theological assertion. Genuine religion is essentially a process of co-ordina- 
tion. A correct interpretation of the Christian religion would not identify 
that religion with the patterns in which its fundamental attitudes are ex- 
pressed. For if there be any permanent element in the Christian religion, 
it is that the attitude of love to men helps one to a belief in the love of God, 
and an attitude of confidence that God is love is a motive to love to men. 
Such attitudes are dramatized in the story of Jesus and have persisted 
notwithstanding the stupidities and ignorance of social customs by which 
they have been opposed. Every doctrine of Christianity is an attempt to 
show the rationality and trustworthiness of such attitudes by means of 
patterns drawn from the struggle between love and its opposite in contem- 
porary social life. The circumstances of the formulation of such rationali- 
zation and the effort to enforce it for the benefit, as it was believed, of 
mankind, are certainly not to be perpetuated in our modern world. But 
why should not this century-long process, however described, be regarded 
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as an unconscious and increasingly intelligent attempt to reach that belief 
in universality which resides alike in the tentativeness of science and of 


faith? 
SHAILER MATHEWS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE RELIGIOUS RESPONSE 

In recent years many works have appeared protesting the tendency 
on the part of a group of scientific and philosophic writers to interpret 
the world and life in terms of mechanical processes alone. To many people 
it has seemed that the world dealt with by the physicist and chemist was 
the “real” world and that non-physical interpretations of the world had 
little in the way of tangible evidence. While friendly to scientific inter- 
pretations of the world, Professor Wright maintains that there are other 
interpretations equally valid, and that religion stands or falls with the 
validity of a “spiritual” interpretation.’ Science has built up a “physical” 
world. The author of this book asks if there is like evidence for a “spirit- 
ual” world or for a realm of values. 

According to Mr. Wright, the scientific view of the world is not a de- 
scription of objects as we experience them in daily life. It is an explana- 
tion of the character and changes of objects in terms of their geometrical 
and mechanical properties. It explains the world in terms of its primary 
or physical properties, as a mechanical system, as extension in time and 
space, and as motion and mass. On the other hand, the world of everyday 
life and perception presents a great many different qualities, such as color, 
sound, taste, odor, etc., and these qualities seem to belong more intimately 
to the objects which possess them than do the properties presented by the 
scientific view. Science seems to leave out of account the very qualities 
which give meaning and value to objects. Moreover, these “sensory ap- 
pearances” are the sole empirical source of our knowledge of the scientific 
order of physical events. 

Professor Wright believes that the validity of an interpretation of the 
universe in terms of meaning and value can be established only if two 
conditions are fulfilled, namely, that “constant and uniform relations” 
shall be discovered and verified between objects in their aspect of value 
and that these relations shall organize existing objects into a coherent 
system. He believes that these uniformities of relations are discovered 


*The Religious Response. By Henry Wilkes Wright. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1929. 256 pages. $2.00. 
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by our responses of appreciation, not by physical measurement. These 
responses of appreciation are three: first, the response of appreciative 
understanding through which an object loses its connection with the con- 
fused and changing world and becomes a member of the stable order of 
meaning and value which intelligence has discovered. Second, we have 
the response of practical invention which gives functional adaptability 
to objects. This includes the effort to utilize all the available resources 
for the creation of new values. Third, we have the response of aesthetic 
appreciation which indicates a uniformity of relationship among objects 
in their aspect of value—that of “significant harmony.” In these three 
ways we discover the uniformities of relation between objects in their 
aspect of value. 

Science verifies its laws of physical causation. Can these relations in 
the realm of values be verified? Professor Wright thinks that they can, 
although here we leave the world of action and enter that of appreciation. 
These uniformities of relationship are features of the real world which 
are explored, or worked out, by the intelligent interaction of an organism 
with its environment. For example, understanding, insight, and interpre- 
tation express themselves externally in oral and written discourses. Prac- 
tical inventions are expressed in the entire range of mechanical instru- 
ments and social customs and institutions. Aesthetic perception is ex- 
pressed in artistic creation of all sorts, e.g., painting, poetry, music, etc. 
The author believes that “through these external expressions, the rela- 
tions discovered among objects in their aspect of value become capable 
of experimental investigation and verification.” Moreover, they can be 
critically appraised and tested. These activities of appreciation are re- 
sponses to the real value of objects and indicate that there is a spiritual 
order or world—an “objective system organized on the basis of intrinsic 
meaning and value rather than physical causation.” 

Mr. Wright believes that the objective system of values implies a 
“Cosmic Intelligence.” While values are in a sense created by our own 
rational insight and perception, they are also discovered. He says, 

We grant that the succession of physical events with which man’s organic 
existence connects him requires for its explanation a physical universe or order 
of events in space-time. Does not the universality of man’s rational outlook 
which associates him with others in the community of intelligence equally re- 
quire for its explanation the conception of an all-comprehensive intelligence 
which embraces within its permanent unity all intelligent individuals? 

Since we assume that the order of physical events, which is an infer- 
ence based upon the facts of perception, and not a fact of direct experi- 
ence, is real and existed throughout the course of evolution, is it not 
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equally fair to assume that the attributes of value, the capacities for re- 
organization and adaptation, the intrinsic harmonies, are features of exist- 
ence no less real? 

According to the author, this spiritual interpretation of the world is 
essential for religion. Religion is an independent source of authentic expe- 
rience about the world and about life. The aim of religion is the “re- 
alization of the objective system of personal and social values through 
communication with the Cosmic Intelligence.” We possess “three psycho- 
physical agencies of personal communication: articulate speech, prac- 
tical invention and construction, and aesthetic perception and expres- 
sion.” In the field of religion these take the forms of “prayer, devoted 
service, and worship.” 

In some places the author is a little vague and one wishes that he had 
talked in more specific terms. On the whole, however, the book is stimu- 
lating. Modern science is simply one way of interpreting the universe in 
which we live. It is not the only way, and it undoubtedly has its limita- 
tions. Mechanism seems to be a valid scientific program and it should be 
applied as far as possible, but it seems inadequate as a complete interpre- 
tation. Some will claim that Professor Wright is interpreting the universe 
from the point of view of human hopes and ambitions. Perhaps he is— 
but there seem to be many “levels” and “units” in the evolutionary proc- 
ess. Why insist on fixing attention upon one set of units, whether elec- 
trons, atoms, cells, or persons, and demanding that all things be reduced 
to these particular units? 


DENISON UNIVERSITY Harotp H. Titus 


WHITHER CHRISTIANITY 


That popular religion has penetrated to new levels of thought is at- 
tested by the titles of four recent books bearing on Christianity’ which 
face the problem of the place of religion in modern life. The form which 
the problem now takes is indicated by the title of Professor Schilpp’s 
book. He raises from a variety of angles the question as to whether Chris- 


*Do We Need a New Religion? By Paul Arthur Schilpp. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1929. xviit325 pages. $2.50. 

The Recovery of Religion. By Dwight Bradley. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1929. 235 pages. $2.00. 

Whither Christianity. Edited by Lynn Harold Hough. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1929. viii + 304 pages. $3.00. 

Man’s Social Destiny in the Light of Science. By Charles A. Ellwood. Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press, 1929. 219 pages. $2.00. 
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tianity is passé but urges first of all a clear understanding of what Chris- 
tianity is. As “an attitude, a force, a life” Christianity is deeper than its 
institutional or creedal forms; and as such it can survive the fate of the 
church or the creeds, and even revive the church itself. That such an inner 
revival is sadly needed the author freely avows; but it depends on free- 
dom of individual thought coupled with effective convictions. Among 
these the most important are faith in God, in Christ, and in prayer. Men 
believe in God because it is to some men absolutely necessary so to be- 
lieve, because it is productive, because it recognizes and meets man’s need 
for a dependable power, and because it is the best answer to man’s ulti- 
mate questions. The only God who can achieve these functions is Jesus’ 
“God the Father’; but Jesus’ God is known only through Christ himself 
as a living force. But in this case, with a fixed revelation rejected, how 
shall man find certainty in religion? Personal certainty being what he 
really seeks, this will be found in personal application of Jesus’ principles 
in life. By seeking to realize his spirit in the world that science shows, 
man uses scientific facts without falling into scientific dogmatism. 

The book furnishes a well-ordered statement of the problems, but it 
offers only trite solutions of them. The patronizing attitude here found 
toward certain philosophic positions like mechanism is unfortunate and 
unproductive and ill becomes a philosopher, especially in view of his su- 
perficial treatment of so crucial a problem as theism. 

More penetrating is a briefer and more concise volume by Mr. Brad- 
ley, who writes as a minister but with keen philosophic insight. In place 
of a survey of a variety of problems, this author tackles a single problem 
and pushes it farther. Confronted by the persistent dilemma of what M. 
C. Otto called “natural laws and human hopes,” Mr. Bradley takes hold 
of both horns and goes beyond science and religion to a higher synthesis. 
While science deals with the objective world, religion deals with the sub- 
jective world; but these two are held together by what the author calls 
“the critical and creative reason.” This is a unifying function of the mind, 
which takes the sensory data of scientific observation and the intuitive 
insights of religious mysticism and weaves them into an interpretation of 
experience which is neither scientific nor mystical but of a third, higher 
quality. The process is revealed par excellence in worship, and “through 
worship man is saved from his dilemma” and achieves “the recovery of 
religion.” 

Obviously the strength of this position depends upon its theory of 
knowledge, which is fortunate in that much of the author’s rhetorical fire- 
works aimed at scientific naturalism and at various modern substitutes for 
religion can be passed over with the casualness which they merit. The heart 
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of the book, then, is in the opening chapter which poses the question and 
in chapters iii, iv, viii, ix, and xi. The objective world of science is rela- 
tive in space and time, relative to the senses and constructed into a space- 
time continuum by reason for the purposes of physical life. Such a world, 
the author points out, is only partial, and the points in space-time con- 
tinuity are artificial abstractions; but it is a sufficiently organized world 
for confident adjustment. On the other hand, the subjective world stands 
over against the space-time world as a totally different realm. Just as 
mysticism seeks to show the objective world unreal and the inner world 
the only true one, so science dismisses subjective experience as unreal— 
and man is torn by the struggle. To confuse the two worlds is disastrous 
as shown by the failure of a “science in search of God” and by mystic in- 
terpretations of nature. Perception of the subjective world comes by in- 
tuition which reveals a continuum that is neither spatial nor temporal. 
Here are eternity and the Absolute. But—and here is the crucial point— 
both sensory impressions and intuitions can be analyzed and interpreted 
by “the critical and creative reason.” Neither world, however, can be ex- 
plained by reason (p. 192) and the subjective world it can interpret only 
in relative and objective terms (p. 196); yet it can relate the intuitions of 
God to an experience of nature (p. 200). 

One recognizes in this some echoes of the Kantian epistemology and 
of Ritschlianism with its objective understanding and subjective intui- 
tion; but here the problem is complicated by a third “critical and creative 
reason” (akin to Kant’s Urteilskraft?). The author is apparently beset 
by a problem which emerges only from a dualistic background; and he 
offers a solution which has to posit a purely speculative sort of third estate 
of reason to hold together what is so obviously a unit: the human per- 
sonality. Might it not be simpler to see in the subjective-objective con- 
trast, which he makes so rigid, a variety of meanings in the same world of 
experience? This is what his “critical and creative reason” is supposed to 
do; but this reason thrives upon the discomfiture of the other two instead 
of being the basis for the other two. Were this fundamental unity of the 
human organic life recognized, then the two worlds would appear as mere 
abstracted meanings, rather than as the bases for his dialectical erection 
of the synthetic reason. The author has faced courageously an obvious 
conflict in our experience; but he has not used the tools available in mod- 
ern psychology, preferring rather Hegelian methods of philosophizing. 

By contrast with the individual appraisals and speculations of these 
two men, we find in the symposium on Whither Christianity the com- 
bined judgments of a group of liberal ministers. All of the authors of the 
volume are actively engaged in the enterprises of institutional Christian- 
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ity. Here, then, is a sourcebook of information (apparently badly needed) 
for people like Professor Barnes and a recent group of Quaker laymen, 
who misstate the position of “the Christian church” on the problems of 
modern religious thought. It is to be hoped that many of the unchurched 
intelligentsia will read the essays, all of them. Perhaps such readers will 
be left wondering, with this reviewer, whether an interrogation point 
after the title of the volume was omitted deliberately or inadvertently; 
whether the book stands as a pronouncement or a query. 

There is much to support the former conclusion, for the essays are 
in substantial agreement on several points. In the first place, all of An- 
drew D. White’s vociferous demands in the name of science have been 
accepted, including the more recent discoveries of evolutionary biology 
and higher criticism. Science is hailed, no longer as an enemy but as a 
rather benighted friend, badly in need of religion’s assistance. The tone 
of the book is one of expressed convictions rather than of tentative weigh- 
ing of alternatives: clearly all the writers feel under pressure to meet de- 
mands for definite guidance. But the essays are, on the whole, character- 
ized by fairness and restraint, and one is impressed throughout by the 
writers’ sense of larger problems beyond, forbidding dogmatism, despite 
a few sweeping generalizations. The condescension toward science, re- 
ferred to in the foregoing, is based largely on a not too critical acceptance 
of Eddington and Whitehead, though Mr. Krumbine admits the “great 
satisfaction with which we cling to the skirts of an Eddington like scared 
children and forthwith grow very bold and outspoken” (p. 61). Whether 
this is due to mere fashion in thought whereby many preachers exploit the 
startling to reinforce and revivify the familiar; or to a not wholly disin- 
terested participation in the current reaction against scientific method; 
or to a failure to discriminate between Eddington’s logical critique of 
science and his philosophic idealism which makes a clear jump from the 
limits of science to the sufficiency of mystical insight—to which of these 
causes the attitude is due is not clear. 

The writers struggle throughout to reconcile an empirical method 
(referred to again and again as the adventurous character of religion) 
with an idealist philosophy. Certainly, with the striking exception of the 
scriptural premises of Mr. Pidgeon, the one Canadian writer who treats 
of church unity, the writers seek sources of guidance in terms of current 
adjustment: President Beaven’s chapter on missions is a treatise in the 
conflict of cultures; Messrs. Sockman and Douglas Horton are clearly 
aware of current sociological theory in dealing with social and interna- 
tional ethics; if Mr. Day is not so clear on the objective, as on the sub- 
jective, side of prayer it is because he approaches it psychologically; 
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Dean Gilkey sees in Jesus the power of exemplary leadership as a crystal- 
lization of our highest ideals. Yet authority is always reserved to “spirit- 
ual adventure”—operating, as President Palmer insists, with the tradi- 
tions of Christian experience as background and tools. This is why the 
question mark seems to belong in the title. For either the authors are 
really experimenting, with the future to yield the proof of their assump- 
tions, or they have accepted a solution in a Christocentric faith renewed 
through mystical insights. On this point the more positive writers are 
least empirical, and the more empirical least positive. Whither Chris- 
tianity? 

The Cole Lectures for 1929, by Professor Ellwood, present the prob- 
lem of Christianity’s future in a wider setting. In six popular lectures he 
appraises the trends of scientific control in social life as a whole with spe- 
cial reference to science, government, education, and religion. 

Stirred to a counsel of encouragement by the pessimism of contem- 
porary leaders of thought, he seeks to indicate the lines along which posi- 
tive control may move. The gauntlet thrown down by MM. Gaultier and 
Benda in France, by Whitehead and Dewey, Erskine, Mencken and 
Ayres, Raymond Fosdick, and Harry F. Ward is here picked up. It will 
startle those defenders of the faith who see in Ayres’ attack on “science 
the false messiah” a victory for religion, to read the author’s estimate of 
this attack as the most radical form of unbelief fraught with the threat 
of moral paralysis. Dr. Ellwood, however, seeks to know the worst; and 
then takes stock of “The Resources of Mankind.” The greatest of these 
is man’s creativeness seen in the long history of cultures made and re- 
made; and this power works today with knowledge never dreamed of in 
the former crises of the race. Even if calamity should come, the future 
will make use of it. 

It is refreshing, in the midst of the vogue of Whitehead and Edding- 
ton, to find so strong a case presented for a broader view of science, to in- 
clude social science. The artificial strictures of physical pointer-readings 
are here modified by a new scientific technique (i.e., an “organized in- 
telligence”) which uses other methods than quantitative measurement. 
To exclude these human factors is to narrow the scope of science till men, 
confident of the reality of human facts, will seek their knowledge else- 
where. Yet even social science can only inform, says the author; it can- 
not motivate and it cannot evaluate (pp. 93 f.; but cf. pp. 109, 172 f.). 

The future of government will lie in more complete “maintenance of 
order and justice between individuals and groups within the state; 
: . defense of the state against external aggression; . . . . promo- 
tion of the economic welfare of all classes within the state; (and) ... . 
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promotion of education and .. . . diffusion of knowledge” (p. 131). 
In this quest democracy and Christianity share faith in the possibilities 
of the common man (p. 144). 

Education will come to increasing recognition of its duty not only 
to furnish facts and methods for thought but also to teach the values 
which are universal (chap. v). Social science furnishes a basis for evalu- 


ating our social and ethical systems. 
Accordingly, religion will have a prominent place in the future of so- 


ciety; for its concern is precisely with “the highest personal and social 
values” and with a “‘valuating attitude toward life and toward the uni- 
verse” (p. 185). It “controls through participation in the ideal values of 
group life” (p. 186). Since the salvation of civilization rests upon the 
will to know and use the truth for social ends, religion must itself instill 
a love of truth by embracing the scientific spirit (p. 191). At this point 
Professor Ellwood takes exception to views of religious experience which 
assign it to any specific area, and insists on a basis of religion “as wide 
as life itself” (p. 194). 

In an admirable summary of an enormous field of study, the author 
moves with remarkable sure-footedness till he comes to discuss theology. 
Here he leaves sociological analysis and encounters the speculative prob- 
lems of philosophy, only to lapse into uncritical attack upon non-theistic 
philosophies. Taking Whitehead’s conclusion as an initial predication 
he says, “ ‘Religion,’ rightly says Professor Whitehead, ‘is the reaction 
of human nature to its search for God’; and if there be no corresponding 
reality, then the search and all its results are vain” (p. 195). Theology 
is to decrease that “ca mature religious consciousness which takes these 
postulates for granted” may increase! One cannot forbear to ask whether 
theology will not always be concerned with the task, outlined earlier in 
the book, of estimating and organizing the values of life. Now, theology 
may be regarded as the operation of creative intelligence in the criticism 
and reconstruction of religious values, utilizing the findings of science. 
But any such creative enterprise must not be limited in its operations by 
foregone conclusions. Yet Mr. Ellwood insists upon the finality of certain 
historic doctrines, especially theism. His statement regarding Jesus’ place 
in the future of religion is, however, more tentative despite its apparent 
note of certitude (p. 211); and his argument here follows substantially 
the lines of his earlier book on Christianity and Social Science. The vol- 
ume will be valuable to every reader who takes it as it is meant to be 
taken: as a challenge rather than as a sedative reassurance. The query 


of the foregoing symposium, Whither Christianity, is here placed in its 
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larger perspective in the form “Whither Christian Civilization?” None 
of these books gives the answer. 
EDWIN Ewart AUBREY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HELL 

When, a few months ago, I asked one hundred high-school students 
what the subject of my address at our next Sunday evening meeting ought 
to be, I was shocked to find that the only subject on which general agree- 
ment could be secured was ‘““‘What and Where Is Hell?”” Agreement on it 
was unanimous. The judgment of the students was vindicated both by the 
attendance at the next meeting and the abundance of questions in the 
forum period following the address. But it was the first time in a ministry 
of sixteen years that I spoke on hell. If there are any other preachers who 
are liable to be embarrassed similarly, I am certain this little book! of a 
dozen essays will help them maintain their nonchalance, 

There are twelve contributors to the volume. Eleven of them are British 
and write from an experience ayowedly religious; the twelfth is an Ameri- 
can, “‘an informed contemporary,’ who writes of the pagan’s hell. 

“Modernist Protestantism . ... believes in Purgatory but not in 
Hell.” That Purgatory, to continue quoting Dean Inge, “‘is a place with a 
fine tropical climate, really bracing to the constitution, where one trains 
for the next examination.’’ The Catholic, Abbott Butler, though insisting 
on the dogmatic fact of hell and not blinking its severity, is quite as loathe, 
commendably loathe, to send anyone there, as is the modernist Protestant. 
He, too, loves to dwell on St. Catherine of Genoa’s tractate on purgatory, 
and purgatory ought to be associated with heaven not with hell. Moreover, 
Annie Besant protests that “the Real Hell is a reformatory, not an empty 
punishment.” 

“Hell is an element of any religion which is morally healthy.” So is it 
written by Professor James Moffatt, and seconded by W. E, Orchard and 
F. W. Norwood. The last named believes in hell as a doctrine and pro- 
claims in the words of Adam Bede that he Jooks at it “as if the doctrines 
was like finding names for your feelings.” Sheila Kaye-Smith, as if to sup- 
port this generalization, is certain that “every significant religious revival 
has been accompanied by a quickening sense of the danger and terror of 
Hell.” Despite the insupportable pictorial extravagance about hell, a 

*What Is Hell? (A collective work. Chapter i by Dean W. R. Inge.) New York: 


Harper & Bros., 1930. 186 pages. $2.50. 
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growing humanitarianism and an increasing tendency to make God out to 
be insufferably amiable, all of which tends to wear down our “faith” in 
hell, the fact remains that while “there may be a Heaven, there must be a 
Hell.” 

Irwin Edman, the one American in the book, winds up the symposium 
by what seems like an attempt to prove that “the creedless members of our 
disillusioned generation are in hell much of the time.”’” The modern inferi- 
ority complex is the ancient conviction of sin; the modern sin against the 
integrity, profound and uninfringible, of one’s own nature is the ancient 
sin against the Holy Ghost. “Our cynics and our scientists are our con- 
temporary friends. They remind us of gross glandular facts at the basis of 
our ecstasies; they goad us with the emptiness of a world that might once 
for us have had beauty and meaning. The fallen angels were in Hell be- 
cause they could not have enjoyed Heaven. We are in Hell because we 
cannot enjoy the earth or ourselves.” 

One closes this book with a feeling that here, at last, one of the ancient 
doctrines has been re-conditioned adequately for our modern digestion. 
It may be that this is the first of such doctrines to be re-conditioned so ade- 
quately. Then, too, it may also be that the doctrine of hell is exactly the 
doctrine to treat first. How could we live if we did not have both “a 
Heaven for ourselves and a Hell for our neighbors”! 

Mies H. KrumMsine 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY? 

Discussions of the reality and the possible conditions of life after death 
fall into three general classes: the first group are mystical, basing their 
conviction on incommunicable subjective experiences of the authors; the 
second are metaphysical, attempting to prove the certainty or the plausi- 
bility of a future life by deductive arguments from dogmatic assumptions 
or the statements of “authorities”; the third are scientific, endeavoring to 
explore various hypotheses about a future life in the light of objectively 
defined and verifiable experiences. The three books under review com- 
bine in varying degrees the metaphysical and scientific approaches. 

*Immortability. By S. D. McConnell. New York: Macmillan, 1930. 178 pages. 


$1.50. 

Man’s Consciousness of Immortality. By W. Douglas Mackenzie. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1929. 87 pages. $1.00. 

Spiritualism and the Church. By Daniel Hole. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing 
Co., 1929. 121 pages. $1.50. 
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Immortability is an essay by a retired Episcopalian rector eighty-five 
years of age. Those who would like to sit down, with an old gentleman of 
keen intelligence, varied experience and wide reading, for a prolonged chat 
on the subject of a future life, will find the perusal of this book a pleasant 
experience. Those who look for carefully annotated and logically organ- 
ized analysis of the problem on even a metaphysical plane will be some- 
what disappointed. 

Man’s Consciousness of Immortality is the Ingersoll lecture for 1929, 
presented by the president of the Hartford Seminary Foundation. This 
little book organizes its argument around five alleged facts, asserted as 
drawn from current scientific conclusions, but open to considerable ques- 
tion. Many anthropologists and students of history would be apt to chal- 
lenge, for example, ““The First Fact’’: that “belief in personal immortality 
is found to have been universal in human history”; or “The Fourth Fact”: 
that “belief in immortality has been essential to the discovery and pursuit 
of mora) ideals and values.” When it comes to the interpretation of the 
asserted facts, and the deductions drawn from them, differences of opinion 
would be even more pronounced. The argument presents one thinker’s 
reasoned synthesis of scientific findings, and as such is provocative; but 
its metaphysical arguments leap too far beyond the data, and bend their 
supports too much in wished-for directions, to prove convincing to skeptics. 

The third book, Spiritualism and the Church, is written by an avowed 
Catholic. The first half of the volume is devoted to a brief but apparently 
open-minded presentation of some of the outstanding results of psychical 
research. The author concludes that the evidence creates a “practically 
overwhelming” probability that psychical phenomena involve actual com- 
munication with discarnate intelligences, The second half of the book at- 
tempts a logical adjustment between these conclusions and the dogmas of 
the Catholic. 

Inasmuch as the pope has warned Catholics against participating in 
spiritualistic seances, the author’s avowed commitment to Catholicism 
makes it imperative for him to emphasize the dangers of consulting medi- 
ums and to attempt to show the superiority of Catholic beliefs over the 
interpretations of the spiritualists. We thus observe a most interesting 
transformation from the inductive, open-minded, truth-seeking attitude 
of Part I, to a dogmatic, shut-minded, tradition-supported attitude in 
Part II. The author’s final plea for a development of “the communion of 
saints” will meet a sympathetic response from many who are interested in 
this problem. 

Hornet Hart 
Bryn Mawr CoLtece, Bryn MAwr, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A CHALLENGING THEISM 


In the uncertainty and confusion concerning God at the present time 
the inquiring mind may well turn for guidance to the recent work by 
M. Edouard Le Roy, the leading interpreter of Bergson, intuitionist, mod- 
ernist, and author. Nor will he be disappointed. For this is at once a 
major contribution to the philosophy of theism and a book of deep and 
earnest religious faith. The literary style is a constant reminder of Pascal 
—who, indeed, is often referred to—clear, scintillating, engaging, and at 
times passionate in intensity and genuine eloquence. 

The reader is conducted to the heart of the discussion over the some- 
what thorny pathway of a penetrative criticism of the customary argu- 
ments in proof of the Divine Existence, at the end of which the conclusion 
is reached that the classic proofs are entirely inadequate, although of 
value as reinforcements—defining the attributes of God rather than estab- 
lishing his existence. 

In searching for more convincing evidence of the Divine Existence, 
M. Le Roy starts from the experience, which he paints in vivid colors, of 
a universal human unrest. This unrest is actuated, as he interprets it, by 
a deep desire (volonté) for something unattained, which proves upon ex- 
amination to be a longing on the part of men to surmount themselves, to 
go beyond their present attainment, to be more than they are. In other 
words, it is a longing for that spiritual life which alone is to be regarded as 
a truly “human” life. From the primacy of this moral urge there emerges 
the initial affirmation of God. It calls for faith, which is a unitive outgo of 
the whole self toward its object. 

The idea of God, however, is essential, as well as experiential knowledge 
of him, and needs to be explicated. To this M. Le Roy devotes a brilliant 
and clarifying chapter, following it with a study of the conditions of the 
religious life and concluding with brief but pertinent answers to various 
objections. 

Here is a theism as daring as it is inclusive. It leaves no place for 
atheism. There are no atheists according to M. Le Roy, except “atheists 
by intention.” All philosophies affirm God. All men believe in him. This 
belief embodies the soul of the traditional, as well as of the philosophic, 
view. It is inescapable, self-confirming, self-attesting. This is immanen- 
talism of the most thoroughgoing character. And yet God is described as 
transcendent (au dela) as well as immanent, beyond as well as within, 
the goal toward whom, as well as in whom, we live. Society, as well as the 
individual, finds itself requiring him. 

* Le probléme de Dieu. By Edouard Le Roy. Paris: L’ Artisan du Livre, 2, Rue de 
Fleurus, 1929. 350 pages. Fr. 20. 
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The Divine Personality is very positively affirmed by M. Le Roy, yet 
is interpreted in a large and rational manner. ‘God acts within us and 
above us in the manner of a person, of goodness, of love. . . . . To yield 
to his solicitation, to give ourselves to him, is the condition of our true 
birth and progress in personality, the sole efficacious means of our becom- 
ing better and better as persons.” For he is the source of our personality. 
Yet this is in a sense a pragmatic belief. It does not mean that God is an 
individual. Indeed, it does not deny that God is superpersonal, if by this 
“barbaric word” one means to indicate a direction of thought beyond 
personality. 

So comprehensive a philosophy of religion makes an appeal by its very 
catholicity. It is intuitional, idealistic, personalistic, pragmatic. Ques- 
tions inevitably arise as to whether it allows of sufficient differentiation of 
God from humanity, whether it makes adequate recognition of the experi- 
ence of otherness, and of the fact of evil in man and in the cosmos, whether 
it is able to meet contrasted interpretations of life and of the cosmos. Yet, 
even when these doubts are admitted, and the need of thorough and critical 
examination recognized, this fresh and vivid presentation of theistic belief 
is full of challenge and promise, coming as it does from the ocean deeps of 
a sincere faith and the wide horizons of a clear, elevated, and comprehen- 
sive mind. 

JouHN Wricut BucKHAM 
PaciFic SCHOOL OF RELIGION, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


A CRITIQUE OF HUMANISM 

So many competent books have recently been written with the express 
purpose of showing why theism is no longer a tenable position that one 
turns with interest to a new defense of the theistic view by an author’ who 
is obviously well acquainted with the best of the literature that has been 
sent out from the opposing camp. Nor is the interest lessened when one 
finds that the author has adapted the form as well as the content of his 
argument to the experimental temper of our age, neglecting the older* 
“evidences” and “proofs” in favor of a series of tentative hypotheses which 
lend themselves readily to confirmation or contradiction. Professor Hor- 
ton gives us not only the results of his reflection, but, considering the small 
size of the volume, a surprising amount of insight into the processes which 
led to his conclusions, and a large body of material for the reader to work 


* Theism and the Modern Mood. By Walter M. Horton. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1930. xiii+-189 pages. $2.00. 
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on himself. At the same time the book is notable for its stylistic qualities. 
In aesthetic sensitiveness it is worthy of a place beside the works of such 
able “humanist” writers as Krutch, Lippmann, and Bertrand Russell. 

The fallacy implicit in the position of the “humanist” group, by and of 
whom so much is now written, lies, Professor Horton finds, not so much 
in the distinction between man and nature as in that between fact and 
value. The “humanists,” meaning by the term those who have set up a 
new religion of humanity (not those who have adopted new canons of 
literary criticism), have exalted human values and extolled the scientific 
method. But, having eliminated all faith except faith in man, their next 
step will be to doubt even this faith and to adopt a rigid naturalism, or else 
to see that human values are not isolated, but are part of a vast value-pro- 
ducing scheme which extends out into the knowable part of the mysterious 
cosmos itself. Either naturalism and despair or a belief in the objectivity 
of values—this, as Professor Horton sees it, is the dilemma which the 
humanists confront. They continue to exalt human values at the expense 
of God and science at the expense of religion without: noticing that man 
viewed exclusively in the light of science is a creature to whose life values 
are irrelevant. Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch has realized this and has plunged 
into the depths of pessimism. Professor A. E. Haydon appears to have 
emerged from the slough of despond with a tentative hope that cosmic sup- 
port may be found for human aspirations. Mr. Walter Lippmann has 
affirmed not only that human desire must be made to fit the cosmic facts 
but that a certain partnership with the environing world is thus estab- 
lished. Professor Horton believes that one should go still further and ob- 
serve that the organic connections which give value to human life do 
actually ramify out into the non-human world and so make values a part 
of the intrinsic structure of the world of fact itself. Modern realisms are 
overcoming the dualism which has haunted philosophy and religion since 
Descartes, and are accepting life, love, and beauty as integral parts of the 
cosmic scheme. 

Humanism as a view of the universe is unsatisfactory, but theism must 
itself not neglect the humanistic aims. It must accept humanism’s demand 
that religion be brought into line with the scientific spirit, and that it be- 
come “humane” in the most complete sense of the word. Theism must also 
become truly empirical, limiting its ideas to those which can be based on 
an experience of God. On this foundation Professor Horton develops his 
own philosophy of religion, acknowledging his indebtedness to such writ- 
ers as Professors Hocking, Lyman, Macintosh, and Wieman. God is, as 
Tolstoy said, “he without whom one cannot live.” God is found in the best 
impulses of the wider self, also in society and history, also in the world of 
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nature. Toward the end of the book an interesting comparison is drawn 
between the absolutistic God of Baron von Hiigel, the God who is a perfect 
object of devotion, and the limited God whom G. A. Studdert-Kennedy so 
passionately proclaimed. Theism must include both conceptions. God is 
“a Being both transcendent and immanent, active and at rest, suffering 
and at peace, personal will and impersonal cosmic energy, born once upon 
a time in a Palestinian stable and nevertheless without either beginning 
or ending.” 

Many questions remain untouched, but, as the author remarks, the per- 
fect definition of God never will be framed. The book is one which avow- 
edly is but feeling its way among highly disputable issues and pointing to 
possible conclusions. The reader will find, however, that the pointing is 
carried on in a deliberate and purposeful, yet critical, manner. He will find 
also that the path is not always the traditional one. Yet, as the author ob- 
serves, “if you do not feel the presence of God at Hull House or the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations, you certainly will not recognize him 
when you meet him in church.” 

J. S. Brxter 


SMITH COLLEGE 
NorRTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHRISTIANITY AND ETHICS' 


At a time when ethics, and especially the Christian ethic, is so much 
discussed in popular print, with a net achievement of more confusion than 
clarity, it is an occasion for especial satisfaction that Professor Wright of 
Dartmouth has written so lucid and comprehensive a text on general 
ethics. For this is a text, designed for undergraduates, and an admirable 
one for such use. Two motives can be detected running through the book: 
a concern with undergraduates’ problems, and a desire to place ethical 
problems in an intelligent, comprehensive setting. 

After the conventional initial chapter on definitions, Part I discusses 
moral evolution with special reference to the modern Occident; Part II 
offers the psychological foundations of moral conduct; Part III reviews 
modern ethical theories; Part IV tackles the major questions of political 
and social ethics; and Part V is a final chapter on the relation of ethical 
postulates to religion and metaphysics. 

* General Introduction to Ethics. By William Kelley Wright. New York: Mac- 


millan Co., 1929. xv-+559 pages. $2.75. 
The Idealism of Christian Ethics. By George Walker. New York: Chas. Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, 1929. xii-+254 pages. $2.75. 
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The author calls himself a eudaemonist. He subscribes to the intuition- 
ist view that the ought is “irreducible to anything else,” but adds that 
“what particular acts are good, right, and what ought to be done, can only 
be known through considering the consequences of the actions . . . .” 
(p. 352). Christian ethics seems to be absorbed into general ethics: 
. . the conviction has spread that since all true ethics is Christian 
ethics, ethical problems can be studied independently. Those ethical con- 
clusions which bear the tests of sound reasoning and careful observation 
must be accepted. Such conclusions will be sure to agree with true reli- 
gion. If they do not agree with any theological beliefs, this is an indication 
that the latter are erroneous and must be revised” (p. 161). 

What then, is the relation of ethical postulates to religion? Mr. Wright 
endeavors to avoid the Scylla and Charybdis of assuming, on the one 
hand, that our particular moral criteria are absolute and eternal values; 
and, on the other, that there are no moral criteria binding on the individ- 
ual. The solution is found in a conception of emergent evolution in which 
moral values appear with reasoning powers as a phase of that teleological 
tendency toward organization which characterizes the cosmos and mani- 
fests God in the moral quest of social good. On this theistic basis rests the 
possibility of a religious quickening and sustaining of one’s moral life 
through communion with God, and the vindication of moral values in im- 
mortal partnership of the human personality with the achieving God. 

The transition from this book to the Baird Lectures of the Aberdeen 
minister is inevitably abrupt, since Mr. Walker finds in Christian char- 
acter the summum bonum from which ethical criteria are derived. “The 
distinction . . . . between a purely scientific theory of man’s ethical 
life and the Ethics of Christianity is that the former derives its ideas of 
morality from the data of man’s actual experience as interpreted by his 
reason, while the latter seeks to learn and interpret the Good as Christ has 
made it known in His person, His life, and His teaching” (p. 19). But 
since Christ was limited in the expression of his moral nature by the condi- 
tions of the first century, Christians must seek to emulate his principles 
rather than to reproduce his life. This quest is the history of progressive 
Christian ethics; and is made possible for the individual to apprehend by 
God’s grace which gives man the dynamic not attainable in his own nature. 
Here is the point where Christian ethics, we are told, is superior to secular 
ethics (p. 223). This regenerative action of the Divine Spirit is supple- 
mented by the influence of Jesus’ life which is the end (and therefore the 
motive) of Christian morality. 

The comparison of these two books sharpens up the crucial issue. Is the 
Christian movement to base its ethics upon its system of doctrine, or upon 
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observation of human experience in the empirical sense? Does doctrine 
dictate ethics or follow after it? Is Jesus “good” because his principles 
have been found to be essentially sound in experience, though future ex- 
perience might reverse the finding; or are the principles of Jesus normative 
in an absolute sense because he was the absolute good? 
EpwIn Ewart AUBREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHRISTIANITY IN OUTLINE 


Professor Nagler’s title,’ while fairly justified, is not correspondent to 
a distinctive quality of his book, which does no more than some others 
toward setting the Christian religion and church in their places in the 
stream of history. What is distinctive is its plan. Much material is sepa- 
rated from the main narrative and treated in a group of essays on “‘insti- 
tutions and movements,” occupying two-thirds as much space. The object 
is to gain clearness in the narrative and consecutive attention to the sub- 
jects of the essays. The plan, in the author’s use, hardly approves itself, 
for some of the things separately treated are so organic to Christian his- 
tory that their exclusion from the general survey distorts it. To dissect 
out the formation of the ancient Catholic church, the rise of the papacy, 
monasticism, and the expansion of Christianity and relegate them to iso- 
lated consideration is obviously unsound method. A somewhat similar 
plan is followed in parts of the main history. The treatment of the medie- 
val period, for example, consists largely of discussions of topics, ‘““move- 
ments and institutions,” and “types and contributions.” The result is that 
chronological order is obscured and little impression of development is 
made. 

A merit is that details are subordinated and attention is fastened on 
principal matters of religion and morals. These Professor Nagler treats 
generally with breadth of interest and power of appreciation, though with 
little original insight. But there are some serious defects of consideration. 
The author’s evident lack of sympathy with sacramental religion may have 
something to do with his placing “the development of sacramentarianism” 
in connection with Latin Christianity of the third century, a post-dating 
which involves misinterpretation of the earlier history. Anglo-Catholicism 
is barely mentioned, while some space is given to modern philosophical 
teachings which are certainly no more important. British religious history, 


1 The Church in History. By Arthur Wilford Nagler. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1929. 468 pages. $3.00. 
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until Wesley appears, is decidedly slighted. The account of the Anglican 
reformation is meager to the point of unintelligibility. Neither Tyndale’s 
translation nor the King James is mentioned, nor is the Toleration Act. 
In the modern period matters of thought crowd out institutions. Neither 
the Scottish Disruption nor the formation of the United Free Church is 
referred to, and German Protestant church organization, before and since 
the war, receives no attention. 

Mistakes, smaller and greater, are too frequent. Ignatius “was the au- 
thor of the fiction that the twelve apostles had appointed bishops as their 
successors,” Clement of Rome being ignored. A remarkable addition to 
our knowledge is offered in the assertion that the Council of Constan- 
tinople of 381 reaffirmed the declaration of Nicea “with additional articles 
on the divinity and personality of the Holy Ghost and on the complete 
humanity of Christ.” Francis of Assisi “became a monk’’—just what he 
did not do. The ecclesiastical reservation in the Peace of Augsburg is evi- 
dently misunderstood. Ethan Allen, we learn, was “the leader” of “early 
American Arminianism,” and this movement “raised up in protest the 
ponderous intellect of Edwards.” A)len’s one theological book was deistic, 
not Arminian, and was published twenty-six years after Edwards’ death. 
Among American revivals ‘‘was that of 1858—59, which began in the East 
and then through Charles G. Finney’s energetic leadership spread through- 
out the northern section of the country.” The revival was in 1857-58; 
Finney tells of hearing about its progress through the country while he 
was preaching all the time in Boston; he went to England late in 1858. 
Misquotations and inexact statements are numerous. These things cause 
an impression that the author Jacks familiarity with the sources, which is 
deepened by the fact that his references are almost altogether to secondary 
books. 

While Professor Nagler is obviously an unsafe guide as to facts and con- 
tributes little in fresh interpretation, he does describe enthusiastically and 
in the main truly the well-known Jarge aspects of church history. 


Rosert Hastincs NIcHOLs 
AUBURN, New York 


A DISTORTED HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
A new volume purporting to trace the history of Christianity in rela- 


tion to its “‘historical environment and inner development to our own 
day” leaves the reader in a state of conflicting emotions.’ In some sections 

*The History of Christianity in the Light of Modern Knowledge: A Collective 
Work. New Vork: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. xxli+-780 pages. $6.50. 
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of the book one finds a wealth of detail, while in other parts the story is 
very sketchily told—is sometimes little more than a résumé of common- 
place statistics. The volume is quite appropriately styled “a collective 
work”; there are twenty-two authors. But there is an astonishing lack 
of proportion and co-ordination among the different contributions. One 
would like to know what editorial policy operated to produce this strange 
mosaic. Perhaps light would have been shed on this question had not the 
copy submitted by the publishers for review been mutilated by the re- 
moval of pages vii f. Possibly this missing leaf contained an explanatory 
Preface, which certainly is much needed. 

For the history up to the time of Paul’s death the narrative is very 
full. Apparently an effort was made to narrate not only everything that 
had happened to the Christian movement, but everything that has been 
done in recent years to acquire information regarding the gentile and the 
Jewish settings of the movement, the linguistic and textual study of the 
New Testament, the Apocryphal Gospels, the Greek papyri, and the the- 
ology of the New Testament. This last topic is allowed more than fifty 
pages of space, while the theological work of Origen or of Augustine draws 
hardly a page, and other notable theologians of historic Christendom, like 
Anselm and Thomas Aguinas, seem to have been quite forgotten. One 
reaches the end of the apostolic age on page 425, and at that point the 
narrative speeds up so rapidly that a bare sixty pages carry the reader all 
the way to Constantine. In telling the story from Constantine to Charle- 
magne less than fifty pages are consumed and forty-five more bring us to 
the Reformation. This movement in all of its different aspects is summa- 
rized within sixty pages of text, and with increasing celerity one passes on 
to the “Christianity of Today.” Brevity is effected by arbitrary omissions 
and the selection of topics having to do mainly with questions of doctrine 
or policy, without any attempt to integrate the evolving history of a move- 
ment within the social and cultural life of peoples in the different coun- 
tries where the new religion has become a significant factor in civilization. 
From this volume one would hardly suspect, for example, that there had 
been an expanding history of Christianity on the American continent 
over a period of some three hundred years. On the whole, barely a couple 
of pages of text have any concern whatever with the history of Christian- 
ity on this side of the Atlantic. Its career in Eastern lands, like Egypt, 
Syria, Armenia, Greece, and Russia, has suffered a similar neglect. 

Though exceedingly bad in its design this volume is excellent in cer- 
tain of its parts. The initial essay descriptive of the Roman Empire in its 
political and administrative aspects at the beginning of the Christian era 
is adequate; the next article on Roman religion is excellent; and the third 
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chapter by Gilbert Murray on “Religion and Philosophy” might we)) be 
termed brilliant. The exposition by E. Bevan on the mystery religions is 
very disappointing, not because lacking in statistical information, but 
because of the writer’s incapacity to enter appreciatively into the spirit of 
these cults and his fear lest someone may think they had contaminated 
Christianity by contributing something of their own genius to the new 
religion. The descriptions of Palestine and Judaism are particularly fresh 
and suggestive. A separate chapter on “The Bible as Christ Knew It” 
seems scarcely necessary at this point, interesting as it is from the side of 
archaeology. In his essay on John the Baptist, James Moffatt has added 
to the usual) data a cautious reference to the more recently discussed Man- 
dean sources. Perhaps no other contributor faced so difficult a task as 
that of F. C. Burkitt in his essay on Jesus. He has followed the lines of his 
earlier studies and told in brief compass the story of Jesus’ career in the 
framework of Mark and in terms of apocalypticism. He has not troubled 
himself with Formgeschichte, or with more recent debates about Jesus 
and Pharisaism, except to remark in closing that Jesus cannot be ade- 
quately portrayed as primarily a teacher, a wise sage. 

The further history of the new movement that emanated from Jesus 
is interrupted at this point by a long detour into archaeological fields. 
The quality of the materials in this section of the book shows no especial 
distinction. One who wants any adequate knowledge about the “Earliest 
Archeological Records” will have to seek it elsewhere and at much greater 
length. G. Milligan’s two chapters on the language of the New Testament 
and the papyri are sufficiently long, but they cover ground already widely 
familiar and easily accessible, and their contribution to the study of Chris- 
tianity’s history is altogether out of proportion to the space used. And 
what is the point of a chapter on “The Apocryphal Gospels”? If a detailed 
account of the literary sources for the history of Christianity had been a 
part of the purpose of the volume, then this matter would have been in 
order. But also one would have been entitled to a similar introduction to 
the canonical Gospels and Epistles, to the epistles of Ignatius, to the apol- 
ogies of Justin, and a] other documents used in reconstructing the history. 
The treatise by C. A. Scott on “New Testament Theology” injected at this 
point is traditional in type and may puzzle a reader who has the curiosity 
to compare, for example, what is here said about the teachings of Jesus 
with what has previously been set forth by Burkitt on the same subject. 
Returning to the Christian movement where it was left by the death of 
Jesus, we are carried along to the end of the apostolic age under the pleas- 
ing leadership of F. J. Foakes Jackson. The story is told with consider- 
able fulness of detai) but with a rather too comfortable avoidance of de- 
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batable issues for a reader who has acquired the appreciation for minutiae 
that the earlier parts of the volume demand. 

The remainder of the book—considerably less than one-half its bulk 
—is much more uniform in the character of its parts. Eighteen centuries 
of Christianity’s history are divided up into eight periods and assigned to 
as many authors, each apparently instructed to fill approximately fifty 
pages of text. There is only one interruption. This is a chapter on “Eng- 
lish Versions of the Bible” (why not a chapter on versions in other vernac- 
ulars?) injected between the counter-Reformation and Jansenism. The 
period from Paul to Constantine is cared for by C, H, Dodd; J. H. Baxter 
covers the years 312-800; R.S. Rait carries the narrative on to the Refor- 
mation; Archibald Main takes the sixteenth century; David Ogg the sev- 
enteenth; H. B. Workmann the eighteenth; C. J. Webb the nineteenth; 
and the volume closes with an essay by William Temple entitled ‘‘Chris- 
tianity Today: Social and Christian Ethics.” 

The dominant aim throughout the latter part of the book, sketching 
the history from the end of the Apostolic age to the present, seems to have 
been to produce a compendious survey of events and opinions. The con- 
tributors are men of first-rate scholarship in their respective fields, but as 
they interpreted their task in this volume it offered them no opportunity 
to make any contribution toward a new understanding of the history of 
Christianity as a whole, or of any particular period in its development. 
They were content to summarize statistical information rather than to 
interpret the process of historical evolution. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE PAPACY IN DOGMA AND IN HISTORY 

Professor Gilbert Bagnani, of Italian and Canadian parentage, histori- 
an of the Campagna, and lecturer by invitation in Rome, in London, and 
in the universities of McGill, Toronto, and Columbia, is a star of consid- 
erable magnitude among the better class of historical popularizers, His 
sketch of the history of the papacy* is justly described on the jacket as 
“this brilliant and possibly provocative work.” It is a book of arresting 
generalizations, and these, while often disputable, rest in the main upon a 


partially revealed substructure of massed facts. The author has some- 
thing of the scintillating wit of Chesterton, whom he far surpasses in in- 


* Rome and the Papacy. By Gilbert Bagnani. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1930, XV-+259 pages. $3.00. 
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formation. His distinction of style is achieved, not as in Chesterton’s case 
by exploitation of the method of paradox, but by sheer condensation and 
force of thought. 

The book will probably prove more popular than influential; nor is it at 
all certain that its influence will prove favorable to the papacy, of which 
Signor Bagnani claims to be a loyal and believing subject. It seems, in- 
deed, to convey something of the impression of a debunking biography of 
the Holy See. The author flatly affirms, it is true, that for him the Petrine 
transmission of authority is a matter of faith “quite independent of his- 
torical evidence”; that, indeed, if historical evidence should prove unfa- 
vorable to it, he would “unhesitatingly reject the evidence, rather than 
abandon the dogma.” History seems thus quite discounted—in the lan- 
guage of the sage, “all bunk”—if it attempts to deal with the papacy. 
But he then sets free his historical powers, not, indeed, upon the dogma 
itself, but upon the means by which the truth of the dogma has been re- 
alized in the story of the centuries. These means he finds ‘‘sometimes 
clear and unswerving, sometimes strangely tortuous,” and we cannot but 
feel that in some passages he is taking an unholy delight in exploring the 
devious paths of papal policy and exposing the error, ignorance, crooked- 
ness, and futility of some of the weaker successors of the Fisherman. 
When, for example, he writes: 

All Catholics believe that the Divine Providence will prevent any Pope from 
teaching error ex cathedra in such a way as to make it binding on the Universal 
Church, but it is too much to expect it to endow every Pope with great intelli- 
gence, 


and when he explains the avoidance of theological error by popes “badly 
informed or unable to understand the questions submitted to them” as 
“the best proof of divine guidance,” we fear for the effect on the piety and 
loyalty of readers who share his attachment to Rome. Nor are we greatly 
reassurred by the sentence which follows the one last quoted: 

Pope Zozimus was obviously ignorant of the Pelagian doctrines which he 
tentatively approved in 417, but God saw to it that he should change his mind 
and condemn them the following year. 


A number of such expressions of the historian’s naive orthodoxy make us 
feel like invoking the shades of Voltaire and Gibbon—writers with whom 
he shows evidence, by the way, of more than a casual acquaintance. Per- 
haps it is unjust to suggest a veiled Voltairean irony. On the whole, 
Bagnani is in the relation to historical science in which Duns and Occam 
found themselves in relation to philosophical truth: if it cannot be wholly 
harmonized with dogma, dogma, being primary, remains unimpaired. 
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When he becomes hortative, he seeks to convey the assurance that the 
future security of the papacy rests firmly on the promises of God. The 
preservation of the papacy, through the service cf unworthy human in- 
struments and the employment of discreditable means, in all the perilous 
crises of the past, all the more impressively confirms, he would tell us, the 
dogma of papal authority. 

No man [he concludes] can know the measures by which God will preserve 


the independence of His Church. We can await the future with confidence, cer- 
tain that the Divine Providence will preserve the spiritual authority of Rome 


until the awful day when Christ himself will take the place of His Vicar. 


But again a spirit of mischievous curiosity will ask: Is there a lurking 
subtlety in his expression “the awful day’’—an esoteric suggestion of 
something to be enacted in the church visible, rather than merely a con- 
ventional reference to the dies irae of traditional eschatology? Perish the 
thought! But the book is as advertised: “brilliant and possibly provoca- 
tive.” 


University OF CHICAGO Joun T. McNEILL 


THE “LOST TRIBES” 


The Lost Tribes A Myth' by Professor Allen H. Godbey is a work of 
immense erudition in the fields of early history and anthropology. The 
title does not do justice to the wide scope of the work. The “lost-tribes” 
question is only a point of departure for a detailed study of Hebrew ori- 
gins, Jewish dispersion, world-wide propaganda for ““Yahu-worship,”’ and 
the question of the racial integrity of the Jews. 

Dr. Godbey’s thesis is that by the time the Aramaean tribes came into 
Palestine, ‘““Yahu-worship” already existed among their ethnologically 
mixed predecessors. The word “Ibri” was not ethnological but geograph- 
ical, and referred to the mixed groups living west of the Jordan. The con- 
quering Aramaeans, proud of their racial purity, gradually forced various 
peoples to claim Aramaean (and later “Jewish”) descent. There was a 
steady Yahu propaganda all through the ages and all over the ancient 
world, through Palestinian trade colonies and military settlements. Thus, 
most of North Africa (the whole Sahara region), Berber, Agau and Negro, 
became Yahu-worshipers and considered themselves “B’nai Israel” or 
“Philistim.”” In Asia the worship spread through Persia, the Caucasus, 


*The Lost Tribes a Myth (suggestions toward re-writing Hebrew history). By 
Allen H. Godbey. Durham: Duke University Press, 1930. xx-++-802 pages, 44 plates. 
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Southern Russia, Mongolia, China, and Japan. Yahu-worship thus cov- 
ered Asia and led to the claims of B’nai Israel descent still to be found in 
India, Afghanistan, and China. 

In this setting, the whole “ten-tribes” problem vanishes away. Since 
there was never any “pure-blooded” Israel which was the sole carrier of 
Yahu-worship, there are no pure ten tribes tucked away in some corner 
waiting to be rediscovered. 

It is impossible to go into all the important matters dealt with in this 
book, as, for example, the idea that prophets, especially Deutero-Isaiah, 
represented the view opposed to the “Jewish” race consciousness, or that 
Yahu worship is originally not Semitic, etc. It is sufficient to state that 
he gives a convincing picture of a widespread and successful Jewish propa- 
ganda beginning with the earliest times. 

It is, however, somewhat to be deplored that Dr. Godbey, when speak- 
ing of Jewish pride of descent, uses rather bitter language of a type not 
quite suitable to a scientific work: e.g., “their pioneer ancestors were not 
of the arrogant, modern, white Jew type” (p. 344); or, when saying that 
the Judaization of the Malabar Coast did not put an end to caste distinc- 
tion in India: “How should they who assert themselves The Race of all 
races, the Caste of all castes, put an end to caste-distinctions in any peo- 
ple” (p. 355); or, “the Jewish habit of announcing anything as done by 
Israelites, if the performers have been induced to accept Hebrew names” 
(p. 371). 

Occasionally, the author, being rather carried away by his thesis, makes 
a number of curious text interpretations. Speaking of Ezra’s insistence on 
ethnic purity, he asks “can the insistence that every worshiper swear he 
was of Aramaean ancestry come from him?” (Deut. 26:1-5). But the 
reference in Deuteronomy referring to the statement which was to accom- 
pany the bringing of first-fruits is far from being a boast of ethnic purity. 
It is an expression of humble gratitude saying in effect: Although my 
ancestor was a mere Aramaean nomad, God has blessed me. So far is this 
from being a boast of pure Aramaean descent, that many Jewish com- 
mentators did not believe that the word Arami referred to Jacob at all; 
but they mistranslated the verse as follows: The Aramaean (Laban) 
tried to destroy my father (Jacob)! The author speaks of the prejudice 
which must have existed in Palestine against gérim and finds in the Psalms 
and elsewhere complaints of these “oppressed gérim” as in Ps. 39:12 and 
even in Ps. 120:5, which he seriously translated: “Woe is me! for lama 
gér of Meshech!” (p. 588). The strangest translation of all is that of Lev. 
25:23, of which he says (p. 480): “The same rebuke [against the popular 
discrimination of the native Jew against gérim téshabim| is embodied in 
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Lev. 25:23: ‘You are all only gérim toshabim yourselves!’ The speaker 
must have known [Godbey continues] that a segregate pure-blooded 
ethnic Israel never existed.” Now this verse forbids the final sale of land 
because, as it says, the land belongs to God and we are only God’s tenants. 
To extract from such a clear statement a rebuke against Jewish ethnic 
pretensions is surely carrying a theory too far. 
In spite of a number of such faults of temper and overzeal, the book is 
a magnificent collection and arrangement of important material, and it 
gives for the first time, as far as the reviewer is aware, a full picture of the 
spread of Judaism (or of part-Judaism) all over North Africa and Asia. 
SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 
Cx1caco, ILLINOIS 


CANNIBALISM AMONG SOUTH AMERICAN INDIANS 


The center of interest in this volume’ must lie in the chapter entitled 
“L’Anthropophagie rituelle des Tupinamba.” There is probably nowhere 
available an equally complete account of ceremonial cannibalism. The 
form the custom took among the Tupinamba affords a striking instance 
of the modificability of human nature. A notion of right conduct more 
alien to our own can hardly be imagined. A captive in war was brought 
back by the Tupinamba, adopted into the tribe, and treated much like a 
native-born member. He was married to a widow or other female relative 
of a man slain by his own tribe and whose death his own ritualistic destruc- 
tion was to avenge. After months or even years of this life a five-day 
period of ceremonial preceded his death. In a drinking-bout which oc- 
curred shortly before he submitted himself to the strangling-cord, the 
victim joined fully and equally. All members of the tribe ate of his body. 
And finally, if a child had been born of the union, the child was also killed 
and eaten—and the widow and mother was the first to partake. 

We are told that occasionally the wife aided the captive-husband to 
escape. Human nature, among the Tupinamba, was not wholly unrecog- 
nizable to us. Yet ordinarily the full program was carried out in spite of 
the fact it was a part of their religion—no, it was carried out because it 
was their religion. The cannibalism was a religious act. The ritual was a 
solemn profession or renewal of the values most deeply held. The solidity 
and self-confidence of the group were thereby attested. All ate; the small 
children were required to approach and dip their hands in the blood. If 


* La Religion des Tupinamba et ses rapports avec celle des autres tribus Tupi- 
Guarani. By A. Métraux. Paris: Librairie Ernest Leroux, 1928. 258 pages. 
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a jaguar, most feared enemy of the tribe, was slain, his body was treated 
just as was the body of a hostile tribesman, and a similar communion was 
observed. In this account the relation of religion, ritual, and social control 
is apparent. 

The volume is a proof of the fact that valuable work in ethnology 
may be done within the walls of a library. The Indians described here 
have long been extinct. Four hundred years ago they dwelt along the 
Brazilian coast where now are Bahia and Rio de Janeiro. No professional 
ethnologist ever visited them. Yet they are among the best-known Indians 
of South America. This is because their customs were reported in great 
detail by travelers and missionaries, some of whom lived long among them. 
M. Métraux has used these sources with much critical skill, and has more- 
over discovered hitherto unknown manuscripts, especially a valuable ac- 


count by Thévet. 
ROBERT REDFIELD 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE BASIC PROBLEM OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS? 

What is the gist of the missionary motive, and what is the most charac- 
teristic act of a missionary? In the early days of the modern movement, 
missionaries believed that they were sent “‘to snatch the heathen as brands 
from the burning” or to supplant and annihilate false religions. At times 
an impression has been given that the core of missions is competition be- 
tween founders of centuries-old faiths; at other times that the contest is 
between incompatible “systems” of supposed truth. Two assumptions 
characterize all such conceptions: That the missionary acts in an official, 
representative capacity, and that, by virtue of his representative status, 
he is related to non-Christians as a superior to inferiors. The central act, 
‘accordingly, is telling or declaring something that contains an implied or 
expressed command. 

Professor Fleming, at one time a missionary, but now a professor of 
missions, is foremost among the friends of the missionary enterprise who 
for some years have been developing a different point of view—a radically 
different one in its method of approach to the question and in some of its 
conclusions. His recent work on Ways of Sharing with Other Faiths is the 
climax of a series of studies that have to do with different angles of the 
central problem. Roughly stated, his contribution consists in taking the 


*Ways of Sharing with Other Faiths. By Daniel Johnson Fleming. New York: 
Association Press, 1929. xii+268 pages. $1.75. 
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dynamics of the whole enterprise out of the realm of easily accepted gen- 
eralities and putting it into the realm of ascertainable concrete facts. 
Thus conceived, the gist of missions is found in the attitude of an individ- 
ual person, the missionary, to some other person with whom he has direct 
relations. All questions of historical truth, of theological or philosophical 
assumptions, of ethical systems, and even of particular ethical practices, 
are secondary to the establishment of fellowship between two persons in 
face-to-face relations. The crucial question then becomes, What would be 
a truly Christian attitude on the part of a convinced Christian toward one 
who is not Christian and is not convinced? 

The answer that Professor Fleming gives has the following rare combi- 
nation of qualities: It offers, not a generalized sentiment deduced from 
the concept of Christianity but an analysis of typical practices of particu- 
lar missions and missionaries; it exhibits, with psychological insight and 
with sympathy, the missionaries’ own reasons for these practices, but it 
tests each of them by its known effects; it makes room for variations of 
personal approach because the persons to be approached are not all alike; 
and withal it is so open-minded and genial that any really friendly mis- 
sionary might use it as a letter of introduction to any cultivated non- 
Christian. 

But, just because Fleming is so friendly, sympathetic, and understand- 
ing, his analysis constitutes the most drastic exposé. He constructs a sort 
of scale of aggressiveness, and then a scale of the “inducements” upon which 
reliance has been placed, inviting any believer in missions to find his own 
place therein and then judge whether this scale-place accords with the 
Christian principle of the sacredness of personality. Next, he invites us to 
define our position with respect to the process whereby persons are formed. 
Is our major emphasis upon the message, with the implication of author- 
ity, or is it upon the development of self-reliant thinking and choosing, 
with all that this implies as to authority? 

The discussion leads up to this as the final problem: How, if at all, can 
we promote or develop in another person unqualified independence of 
mind and at the same time induce him to share with us some (to him) new 
value that we are certain is of superior quality? Fleming’s answer (chap- 
ter xvii) is a gem of educational analysis. We most respect another, we 
most stimulate him to become an active, independent self, when we enrich 
the material of his thought and lead him to reflect upon the most important 
alternatives. But—here’s the rub—this must include stimulus to genuine- 
ly independent judgment upon the values in question; in the case of chil- 
dren, such training as will lead them, as they mature, to examine critically 
the work of their teachers—this, even though it entails the possibility of 
unpredictable revisions of what the missionary holds dear. 
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Such is the intellectual and spiritual distance between the Williams Col- 
lege haystack and the now-emerging missions! The remaining questions, 
not here under consideration, concern the historicity of some elements 
in the assumed “message,” and the true quality and effect of types of con- 
duct and of worship that constitute what the missionary regards as Chris- 
tian living. But, mirabile dictu, according to the principles of Fleming’s 
conclusion, these matters can be worked out by co-operative thinking and 
experimentation by the missionary and those to whom he is sent. 

GrorcE A. CoE 


Evanston, ILLINOIS 


HOW THE CHURCH CAN SERVE CITY FOLK 


Charles Hatch Sears is one of the none too numerous company of city 
mission executives who combine religious passion with scientific spirit. 
For twenty-five years he has been general secretary of the New York City 
Baptist Mission Society, and for ten years of the Baptist Church Exten- 
sion Society of Brooklyn and Queen’s. And in all those years he has kept 
his eyes open and his heart sensitive to human need as it emerges under 
the stresses and pressures of modern urban life in America. It is his aware- 
ness of what the city does to people, and of what the church may do to 
help them transcend adverse environment, that finds expression in his most 
recent book. Dr. Sears is not so much concerned to study the material 
development of the city as to study the effect of urban conditions upon 
human relations; neither is he so much concerned to discover the factors 
which will enable a city church to achieve institutional success as to dis- 
cover the effective forms of ministry which a church may render to people 
facing the adversities peculiar to modern city life. Thus, both the city and 
the city church are appraised in terms of their effects upon personality, 
and the positions which the author maintains are supported by reference 
to a multitude of cases which have come under his personal observation. 

The book is prepared for use in mission study classes. Used by such 
groups, it will clarify thinking upon the problems to be solved if the urgent 
demands for religious ministry growing out of urban conditions are to be 
met and religious privileges are to be equalized in the city. 

CuHartes T. HOLMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 The Crowded Ways. By Charles Hatch Sears. New York: Council of Women 
for Home Missions and Missionary Education Movement, 1929. xii-+-193 pages. Cloth 


$1.00, paper 60 cents. 
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RELIGIONS IN GENERAL 
CREEL, H. G. Sinism: A Study of the Evolution of the Chinese World-View. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1929. 127 pages. $2.00. 
Wrongly listed as a publication of the University of Chicago Press in the April 
issue, 1930, of the Journal of Religion. 


GUNKEL, HERMANN, and ZSCHARNACK, Leopotp (eds.). Die Religion in Ge- 
schichte und Gegenwart. 2 Aufl. Band III, Bogen 46-51, M. 3.60; Bogen 52- 
59 und Tafel 25-40, M. 7.20; Bogen 60-68, M. 5.40; Band IV, Bogen 1-17, 
M. 10.80. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1929-30. 

Since the progress of this work was last noticed in these pages the third volume of 
this encyclopedia has reached completion and the fourth has advanced to the entry 
“Niederlande” (col. 544). There is constant evidence of the same qualities of compre- 
hensiveness, mastery of detail, and careful revision that have marked the previous 
Lieferungen in this new edition of the work. Every field of study in religion is served, 
although naturally Christianity receives chief attention. In the parts listed above 
there are several longer contributions of great value for present-day knowledge of 
these subjects. Students of the more practical side of Christian activity will be espe- 
cially interested in the articles on missions, moral instruction, and teaching activity. 
In the field of doctrine, particular attention may be directed to the discussions of mys- 
ticism, mythology, monism, monotheism, nature, liberalism, suffering, body, and soul. 
But in this section of the alphabet it so happens that the historian of Christianity 
finds the most important entries in his particular field of interest. He is given indis- 
pensable materials in such articles as ‘Luther and Lutheranism,” “Melanchthon,” 
“Middle Ages,” “Monasticism,” “Manicheans,” “Liturgy,” “Painting and Sculpture.” 


HEBREW LITERATURE AND RELIGION 

BERTHOLET, ALFRED. Dynamismus und Personalismus in der Seelenauffassung. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1930. 20 pages. M. 1.50. 

A paper read before the Congress for the History of Religion in Lund, Sweden, in 
August, 1929. It is a study of the conception of the soul among primitive peoples. 
The conclusion reached is that the primitive conception of the soul is analogous to the 
primitive conception of the superhuman and so has a twofold basis, viz., one person- 
alistic and one dynamistic, i.e., a combination of personality and automatic dynamic 
substance. A wide survey of primitive conceptions leads to this result. 

FELDMANN, FRANZ. Geschichte der Offenbarung des Alten Testaments bis zum 
Babylonischen Exil. Bonn: P. Hanstein, 1930. xii+-230 pages. Broschiert 
M. 7.60; bound M. 9.60. 

A book written by a Catholic scholar for the use of priests in training. It bears the 
imprimatur of an archbishop and is thus proof against all modern ideas. It is oblivious 
of modern scholarship and of interest only as showing the attitude of the Roman 
church toward scientific and historical questions. 
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Horst, FRIEDRICH, Das Privilegrecht Jahves, Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 

precht, 1930. 124 pages. M. 9.50. 

This is an exceedingly detailed and analytical study of the Deuteronomic Code. 
The conclusion reached is that the original element in that Code consists of a deca- 
logue, now scattered through the Code from 12:26, 27-17: 1a, which deals with ritual- 
istic matters directly affecting the worship of Yahweh. All the rest of the Code is in 
the way of expansion and supplementation of this original decalogue. 


Jack, J. W. Samaria in Ahab’s Time. (Harvard excavations and their results; 
with chapters on the political and religious situation.) New York: Scribner’s, 
1929. xi-+175 pages. $3.00. 

This is an excellent and concise book presenting the main facts of the excavation 
of Samaria by the expedition from Harvard University. It is a scholarly piece of work 
and will be found very useful. 

Jeremias, A. Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients. 4th ed. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1930. 852 pages. Unbound M. 42: bound M. 46. 

This presents the Old Testament from the point of view of archaeology. It is pro- 
vided with 293 illustrations, three maps, a Hebrew and a German glossary, and a list 
of New Testament passages referred to in the text. It is an excellent summary of the 
results of archaeological research upon the Old Testament, and has proved its useful- 
ness by the fact that a fourth edition is now called for. But the point of view domi- 
nating the book is theological rather than historical, and the effort of the author is to 
demonstrate the fact that the modern point of view represented by Julius Wellhausen 
and his successors is all wrong. This attempt can hardly be called a success, and it is 
interesting in this connection to recall that Hugo Gressmann a few days before his 
death, here in Chicago, declared that though he had long been opposing the view of 
Wellhausen he was now convinced that Wellhausen was essentially right. Scholars 
wil] find the work useful even though they do not accept its point of view. 


Ryan, Oswatp. The Challenge of the Prophets. Anderson, Ind.: Warner Press, 

1020. xx-++-128 pages. $1.00. 

This little book is full of enthusiasm and idealism, but it lacks the fundamental 
qualification of exact scholarship. It fails in critica] appreciation of the necessity of 
distinguishing between original documents and later interpretations and supplements 
of these documents. A glowing Introduction is furnished by the late Senator Bev- 
eridge. 


Srrack, H. L. Hebrdische Grammatik mit Ubungsbuch. 14th ed. by Alf. Jep- 

sen. Miinchen: C. H. Beck, 1930. xvi-+-242 pages. M. 7. 

This standard Hebrew grammar has proved its usefulness so completely that it has 
now attained its fourteenth edition. It tries to combine the needs of the beginning stu- 
dent with those of the more advanced students. But the latter class will find very 
little material meeting his needs. The grammar follows the old lines as a book for 
beginners, starting with the details of grammar and word forms, which to some of us 
seems the driest possible way to begin the study of a language. From the purely 
grammatical point of view the book will be found reliable and wholly trustworthy. 
It is good to find it recognizing frankly the biliteral character of some verbs and nouns. 
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JUDAISM 


HetneMany, I. (ed.). Die Werke Philos von Alexandria. V. Teil. Breslau: 

Verlag von M. & H. Marcus, 1929. v-+-294 pages. M. 15. 

This is the fifth volume in a new German translation of Philo’s works begun under 
the editorship of Leopold Cohn over twenty years ago. Six years have elapsed since 
the fourth volume appeared, but the editor expresses the hope that both the sixth and 
the seventh (final) volume will be published within another two years. The dearth of 
modern translations of Philo makes it highly desirable that this rendering be brought 
to completion as soon as possible. Volume V contains the following treatises: “On 


Drunkenness” and “On Sobriety,” both translated by Maximilian Adler of Prague; 
“The Confusion of Tongues,” by Edmund Stein of Warschau; “On Abraham’s Migra- 
tion,” by Rabbi Posner of Kiel; “Who Is the Heir of Divine Things?” by Rabbi J oseph 
Cohn of Hamburg. The favorable reception accorded previous volumes must be ex- 
tended to this one also, Inevitably different translators somewhat complicate the 
problem of standardizing renderings of Philo’s Greek, but the employment of various 
hands was essential to the completion of so extensive an undertaking. All of the edi- 
tor’s assistants are manifestly competent workmen. It is fortunate that Jewish schol- 
arship has made itself responsible for this task, for the Alexandrine Hellenist can be 
understood correctly only by one well versed in Jewish religious lore, yet Philo is a 
figure of first-rate significance for the history of early Christianity. The German ren- 


dering of his works constitutes a useful supplement to the critical edition of the Greek 
text edited by Leopold Cohn and Paul Wendland. 


Le Sreur DE SIMONVILLE (trans.). Cérémonies et Cotitumes. Translated from 
the Italian of Léon de Modéne. New edition. Paris: Rieder, 1929. 220 
pages. Fr. 12. 

Léon de Modéne (1571-1648), that many-sided and troubled genius of the Jewish 

Renaissance in Italy, rabbi of Venice, and author of many works of astonishing criti- 

cal acumen and courage, wrote, at the request of an English nobleman, for James I a 


description of all the ceremonies and customs practiced by the Jews of his time. The 
work was soon translated from the original Italian into English, French, Dutch, and 
Hebrew. 

The French translation was by Richard Simon (1674), one of the pioneers in the 
science of biblica) criticism. This translation is now reprinted with al} the archaic 
spelling. The Introduction is by the famous Franco-Jewish author, Edmond Fieg, 
and is part of a series of books on Judaism published under his direction. 


Munk, SALOMON (trans.). Le guide des égarés par Maimonide. Paris: Les 

Editions Rieder, 1930. 278 pages. Fr. 15. 

Salomon Munk, the French Orientalist who died in 1867, will be chiefly remem- 
bered for his epochmaking labors in the field of Arab-Jewish philosophy. His greatest 
literary work was the three-volume edition of the original Arabic text of Maimonides’ 
Guide to the Perplexed. This edition, based upon texts in the Bibliothéque and in Ox- 
ford, provided with annotations and a translation will long remain the definitive edi- 
tion of the Guide. 

Edmond Fleg, the author of The Life of Moses, Solomon, The Jewish Anthology, 
and other works, is the editcr vi a series of Jewish classics published by Rieder. The 
eleventh volume in this series, Ceremonies and Customs, by Leon de Modena, was al- 
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ready reviewed in this Journal. The present work, the twelfth of the series, consists 
of the less abstruse portions of Salomon Munk’s translation of the Guide. While, of 
course, the problem which confronted Maimonides—namely, how to harmonize Ju- 
daism with Aristotelianism—is no longer a pressing one, nevertheless Maimonides’ 
spiritualization of Jewish tradition is still significant. This book will therefore find 
many readers among those interested in philosophy and theology. 


Puireson, D., LAUTERBACH, J. Z., and MoRGENSTERN, J. (eds.). Hebrew 
Union College Annual. Vol. V. Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College, 1928. 
620 pages. $2.00. 

This substantial volume contains eleven papers, six written in English, four in 
German, and one in Hebrew, by first-rate scholars in the various fields of interest rep- 
resented. President Morgenstern’s discussion of “The Book of the Covenant” is in it- 
self a monograph of 151 pages; and the essay of Z, Diesendruck of Vienna on “Tele- 
ology in Maimonides” is almost as extensive. The other contributions are briefer, but 
range over a wide field, e.g., “The Poems of Haggai,” “The Jewish Catacombs and 
Inscriptions of Rome,” “An Unknown Hebrew Version of the Sayings of Aesop,” and 
“Divine Help as a Social Phenomenon.” The five volumes that have now appeared in 
the series attest the high quality of Jewish scholarship and constitute a veritable en- 
cyclopedia indispensable for all students in any communion who have occasion to seek 
information on subjects related to Hebrew and Jewish history and culture. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


GILBERT, GEORGE HoLitey. The Christian Content of the Bible. New York: 
Macmillan, 1930. 207 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Gilbert, acting upon the consciousness of the uneven quality of the Bible, pre- 
sents what he considers its ultimate content. Everyone who knows the author or his 
work will appreciate his aim. But it is difficult to see why it took exactly this issue. 
The contemporary scientific study of religion desiderates manifold sources which will 
exhibit the processes of development; it does not deprecate the Jewish element of the 
Bible, but welcomes the apprehension of the Christian content in the light of the Jew- 
ish. It would appear that Dr. Gilbert’s result points in the opposite direction to his 
purpose, his “Christian” scripture is a fixed, static quantum. Another futile attempt 
to articulate Christianity’s essence. 

NESTLE, EBERHARD. Novum Testamentum Graece. Edited by Erwin Nestle. 
Stuttgart: Privilegierte Wiirttembergische Bibelanstalt, 1930. 662 pages, 2 
maps. M. 2:50. 

The fourteenth edition of Nestle’s handy edition of the Greek New Testament ex- 
hibits slight change from the edition of 1927. There is but one charge, a merely verbal 
alteration, in the Latin Introduction (p. 19), aside from the addition of the final para- 
graph which explains the addition of new symbols. The most important items here re- 
ferred to concern the evidence of Irenaeus in the patristic and of family theta in the 
manuscript field. The Caesarean text theory is mentioned, as it was in 1927 (p. 16), 
but it does not appear that the editor is conscious of recent amplification of the theory, 
nor does it appear that the theory has affected the text or the apparatus. Indeed, the 
symbo) theta in the apparatus seems to refer to the readings of the codex rather than 
the family theta. There is added to the Introduction the German statement which 
parallels the Latin; the German does introduce some new symbols, however. The 
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Nestle Greek Testament is assuredly popular; if its complicated symbols are mastered 
so that the apparatus can be used it is unquestionably useful. 


JESUS 
BAILLIE, JOHN. The Place of Jesus Christ in Modern Christianity. New York: 
Scribner’s, 1929. xii4-219 pages. $2.00. 
In this series of lectures, delivered on the Ely Foundation at Union Theological 


Seminary, an effort is made to restate the essentials of traditional Christology and to 
avoid such forms of expression as are likely to give greatest offense to modern intelli- 


gence. The device employed is that of appealing to experience, insights into spiritual 
realities, restatements of the old truths, and the power of the simple gospel of the 


New Testament. By the use of these less forma) tests of validity an effort is made to 
recover a fuller appreciation of the historic Jesus than has ever before been accom- 
plished, One thus abandons, perhaps, the old terminology of the creeds, but only in 
order to recover the essential truths which they embody. The supreme significance of 
Jesus is still to be found in believing what the ancients, and particularly the New Tes- 
tament authors, thought about him, provided that this belief is stated in terms so 
vague or modernized, or emotionally appealing, that modern intelligence will not be 


offended. 


Fiske, CHARLES F., and Easton, Burton S, The Real Jesus: Whot He 
Taught: What He Did: Who He Was. New York: Harper & Bros., 1929. 
ix-+-261 pages, $2.50. 

Bishop Fiske’s earlier work, The Christ We Know, has here been reprinted with 
supplements and expurgations designed to give to the new volume the aroma of schol- 
arship that one naturally associates with the work of Professor Easton. But the pro- 
fessor must have found breathing difficult under the smothering rhetoric and apolo- 
getics of the bishop. It must have been a relief to him to be privileged to say some 
things strictly on his own account in a couple of appendixes. He would be quite ex- 


cusable if he had cherished a feeling of diabolical joy in slipping in on the final page 
of the book such outright statements of critical judgment as “the year of the cruci- 


fixion cannot be computed... . . We do not know how long the ministry lasted.” 
GLovER, T. R. The Influence of Christ in the Ancient World. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1929. 122 pages. $1.50. 

The Yale University Press publishes the lectures delivered by the public orator of 
Cambridge University at Oberlin and Yale. They undertake to explain how Christian- 
ity, with its many handicaps, was victorious in the religious competition of the ancient 
world. It can hardly be said that the attempt is successful. In the nature of the case, 
this necessarily follows, for with the author’s inability to perceive the impact of Chris- 
tianity upon the ancient world in any aspect save the literary, and with his distaste for 
any literature save the classical, he cannot be expected to appreciate Christianity as a 
vital movement. The pages of the book show also other limitations of the author’s 
approach; he has, for example, the biased view of the mystery cults which inhibits a 
fair appraisal of Christianity’s contemporaries, and which seems to obtain by reason of 
a very limited acquaintance with the literature of the subject. While the volume has 
flashes of the fine style in which Professor Glover sometimes writes, it can hardly be 
regarded as a significant addition to the studies of early Christianity. 
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RITTELMEYER, FRIEDRICH. Behold the Man: A Picture in Four Aspects. New 

York: Macmillan, 1929. 167 pages. $1.75. 

Almost twenty years ago this little book originally appeared in German. It is now 
translated from the second, but not essentially altered, edition of 1920. It aims to pre- 
sent “the historically approved facts” about Jesus and at the same time to show that 
the picture thus restored “is proof against any loss of worth because of the results of 
historical investigation.” There are four essays entitled “The Life,” “The Personality,” 
“The Message,” and “The Significance of Jesus for Our Own Time.” The point of 
view and method of the book are essentially those of the Ritschlian school, and are 
clearly indicated in such a sentence as “we do hold him to be the one sent of God be- 
cause his sayings have verified themselves in our heart and life” (p. 141). The sub- 
jective norm, which makes Jesus a sublimation and idealization of a certain type of 
twentieth-century religious man, is dominant throughout the volume. 

SCHONFIELD, HuGH J. The Lost “Book of the Nativity of John.” New York: 

Scribner’s, 1929. xiv-+77 pages. $1.75. 

Taking its clew from a dubious bibliographical reference, and assiduously using a 
few hints from tradition, the attempt is made to reconstruct a hypothetical document 
which, it is said, told the story of the birth of John the Baptist with an identification 
of him as messiah. The finding is alleged to furnish an explanation of the difficulties 
with which the gospel stories of the birth of Jesus are filled. Unfortunately, the au- 
thor’s treatment of his data does not suggest confidence in his hypothesis, and the 
data themselves do not seem to warrant the conclusions drawn. 
The Lord of Life: A Fresh Approach to the Incarnation. New York: Macmil- 

lan, 1929. xii+343 pages. $2.50. 

Eleven papers by nine English authors are combined in this volume, without as- 
signing the responsibility of editorship to any single member of the group. But the 
character and purpose of the book are explained by the fact that it arose out of sum- 
mer conferences of the Sandwich Free Church Fellowship and is thus a by-product of 
the Student Christian Movement. It represents a composite of Nonconformist rather 
than Anglican opinion, and has in view the practical purpose of presenting Christ in 
conformity with modern religious needs. Since these needs were conceived primarily in 
terms of theological opinion, phrased in the language of so-called “experience,” it 
seemed fitting that the exposition should center about the notion of “incarnation,” not 
as a postulate of the creeds but as a factor in the “experience of the Apostolic Age.” 
Or, again, “to recover the New Testament experience is what we should be concerned 
about,” and in the light of what we find there we should try to attain a true under- 
standing of what is involved in our own experience. In other words, the formal Chris- 
tology of the creeds passes out at the back door only to re-enter at the front under a 
thin disguise of modernism. 

WALKER, ROLLIN H. Jesus and Our Pressing Problems. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1929. 208 pages. $1.50. 

Professor Walker attempts to obtain consideration for some questions current in 
our day by sketching how Jesus considered similar questions which were important in 
his situation. It is apparent, however, that much less is obtained from discussing Jesus’ 
problems than from raising the question “What would Jesus do?” in ours. In other 
words, here is a discussion of certain life-problems from a point of view which 
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seems to assume the unity of the modern Christian spirit with the ancient. The dis- 
cussion is of considerable value, particularly as it reflects a fine personal experience, 
but the ideal Jesus of today, rather than the Jesus of history, is the source of its ethical 
impulse. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
AcHELIS, Hans. Der Marmorkalender in Neapel. Leipzig: Alexander Edel- 
mann, 1929. 62 pages. 
Study of a calendar inscribed on a marble plate five and one-half meters long in the 
church of S. Giovanni Maggiore in Naples. 


BoEHMER, HEINRICH. Analekten zur Geschichte des Franciscus von Assisi. 

Second edition revised by Friedrich Wiegand. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1930. xii-+- 

75 pages. M. 3.40. 

A new edition of the late Professor Boehmer’s collection of documents on St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, prepared for seminar use. The Contents include a note on the sources and 
literature, the eighteen opuscula sincera, four dubious fragments, the spurious regula 
penitentium, and an Appendix containing extracts from Thomas of Celano and other 
primary writers on St. Francis. 


CAMPBELL, JAMES MARSHALL. The Greek Fathers.- New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1929. ix-+-167 pages. $1.75. 

An appreciation of the contribution of the Greek Fathers of the church to modern 
culture is an unusual but timely effort. This little book in the “Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome” series by a professor of Greek and Latin in the Catholic University of America 
will, it is to be hoped, be given a wide reading. The subject is one little if at all known 
outside of academic circles, but the book is written in a manner to attract the lay 
reader and contains within brief compass much that will interest him, while for the 
professional student of church history it constitutes a welcome summary of informa- 
tion regarding the intellectual leaders of Christianity in the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean basin down to the time of John of Damascus in the early part of the eighth 
century. During many centuries following the break between the East and the West, 
Roman and medieval Christianity in Europe remained quite unaware of its debt to 
the Greek Fathers, whose language was no longer known even among the most learned 
in the Western church. But the debt to this forgotten source was nevertheless great, 
and when the study of Greek was revived in later times it became newly appreciated. 
In so small a volume only a cursory treatment was possible, hence it will be more use- 
ful perhaps in stimulating further reading than in satisfying all curiosity. It presents 
a clear picture of the extent to which the Greek Fathers have been given attention 
down through the centuries, but it does not offer desired details as to specific items in 
their contribution to cultural history. Perhaps this important consideration was nec- 
essarily subordinated on account of limitations of space imposed by the plan of the 
series. 

CouLANGE, Louis. Catéchisme pour adultes: II Les Institutions. Paris: Les 

Editions Rieder, 1930. 251 pages. Fr. 12. 

The history of church dogma and institutions is made easy by Coulange in this in- 


teresting “catechism” or topical exposition, of which the first volume was noticed in 
our Journal, IX (Oct., 1929), 658-59. The general headlines of this volume on institu- 
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tions are: “The Papacy,” “The Sacraments,” “Indulgences,” “Ecclesiastical Celibacy,” 
and “Worship.” The evolution of institutions is treated in such a way as to discredit 
infallible claims, and there is considerable material in exposure of sinister practices in 
the Church of Rome. 


DE Faye, EUGENE. Origen and His Work. Translated by Fred Rothwell. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1929. 192 pages. $1.75. 

This series of popular lectures, originally delivered at the University of Upsala 
(Sweden) in 1925, appeared a year later in an English translation, which is now re- 
issued in America. In the meantime the author has completed in three large volumes 
in French his extensive researches on Origen. Their publication has already been noted 
in this Journal, April, 1929, pages 308-10. But for readers unacquainted with the 
larger work this republished volume of lectures will serve excellently as a summary of 
the results toward which the author’s intensive studies were already pointing when he 
delivered the course at Upsala. He finds in this Greek Father a vigorous effort on the 
part of a keenly religious personality to provide the new religion with full intellectual 
justifications. And the peculiarities of Origen’s thinking which gave offense to later 
theologians and threatened him with disgrace as a heretic are thought to be prophetic 
of opinions that can be truly appreciated only in modern times. 


GARDINER, STEPHEN. Obedience in Church and State. Edited by Pierre Janelle. 
Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1930. Ixx-+-221 pages. 
ISS. 

Men of religion in the sixteenth century frequently show a remarkable suppleness 
of adjustment on political questions. The haughty but inconstant prelate whose tracts 
on issues involving political duties in his time are here reproduced will gain no new 
admirers either from the publication of his hitherto-neglected writings or from Mr. 
Janelle’s treatment of him. The tracts are On Fisher’s Execution (1529), a harsh at- 
tack on the heroic Bishop of Rochester; The Oration of True Obedience (1535), justi- 
fying the Act of Supremacy; and his Contempt of Human Law (1541), written in 
reply to Bucer, with whom Gardiner had been in conflict at the Conference of Ratis- 
bon. These writings are in Latin. Defective sixteenth-century translations of the third 
are included, and conveniently paged opposite the original. In an admirable Introduc- 
tion Mr. Janelle treats of the occasion of each of the tracts, and their place in con- 
troversy, but avoids entanglements in general biographical and political questions. A 
subsequent volume is promised, to deal with Gardiner’s political ideas and their 
sources, Gardiner is not shielded from the charges both of injustice and of insincerity 
on the basis of these writings. He is nevertheless credited with patriotism, and with a 
certain moral continuity. 


GreiFrF, ANTON. Johanneische Studien. I: Das dlteste Pascharituale der Kirche, 
Didache 1-10, und das Johannesevangelium. Paderborn: Kommissionsver- 
lag Ferdinand Schéningh, 1929. 205 pages. 

The title of Dr. Greiff’s study of the first ten chapters of the Didache is somewhat 
misleading so far as the bulk of the work is concerned. Less than one-sixth of the book 
is devoted to the comparative study of these chapters and the Fourth Gospel, the 
other five-sixths being concerned with establishing the position that chapters 1-10 of 
the Didache constitute Christianity’s earliest Paschal-ritual, and that this work arose 
in Antioch in the first century. As the author indicates, however, these points about 
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the Didache need to be made clear if one is to measure its relationship to the gospel; 
and to that relationship Dr. Greiff has given the preponderance of his interest, if not of 
space in his book. 

In the relationship between these chapters and the Fourth Gospel, Dr. Greiff finds 
the solution of several major Johannine problems—the nature of the gospel, its 
“mystery” character, as described by Grill, its purpose, and its style. These questions 
are not discussed at length, but are merely thrown out as challenges to study, the au- 
thor indicating briefly the line of direction which his own thought takes, and promis- 
ing us a second volume devoted to Grill’s theory. Greiff’s major thesis regarding the 
relationship between the Didache and the gospel is that the author of the gospel knew 
the Didache, and built upon it, giving its views greater fulness and depth. He finds 
the structure of the gospel parallel to that of the Didache and thinks of the farewell 
discourses in chapters 13-17 as giving a liturgy for the celebration of the Eucharist, as 
in a similar fashion, he has found the prayers in chapters 9 and to of the Didache to 
be not those for everyday or private worship, but the officially sanctioned forms for 
the church’s celebration of the Eucharist. 

The acceptability of these conclusions to scholars at large is doubtful. It is difficult 
for the present reviewer to think of the gospel as having so formal a purpose, even if 
the dependence of it upon the Didache could be unquestionably established. Quite 
apart from the question of dependence, the gospel, both in its selection of material and 
its own avowed purpose, directs so much of its attention to the presenting of personal 
religious experience that it is difficult to see in it so formal an ecclesiastical aim. But 
whether the conclusions are accepted or not, one cannot but admire and pay tribute 
to the scholarly methods exemplified in this work. Dr. Greiff is a careful scholar, and 
he uses the tools of scholarship as a master. 


HoENEN, RicHarp. Die Freien evangelischen Gemeinden in Deutschland. Tii- 
bingen: Mohr, 1930. viii--122 pages. M. 8.80. 
An informing study of the little-known history of the Free Congregations in Ger- 
many. The history is brought down to the present date. An Appendix contains val- 
uable constitutional documents. 


KuHn, LE P. BERNARD. Saint Jean Chrysostome et la prédication. Paris: Bu- 
reau de l’anée Dominicaine, 1929. 52 pages. 

An appreciation of Chrysostom as a preacher, whose eloquence is rated above that 
of any other orator, sacred or profane. He was superior to Demosthenes and Cicero 
because of the greater nobility of his themes, and he excelled Bossuet in that the latter 
catered to royalty while Chrysostom was the orator of humanity. 


LiEBESCHUTZ, Hans. Das allegorische Weltbild der heiligen Hildegard. Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1930. xi+-179 pages. M. 15. 

An extended analysis of the mystical and cosmological ideas and allegorical method 
of a distinguished late twelfth-century visionary nun. 

Loors, FrrepricH. Theophilus von Antiochen adversus Marcionem und die an- 
deren theologischen Quellen bei Irenaeus. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1930. xi-+- 
462 pages. M. 36. 

The late Professor Loofs, of Halle, who in the course of his long and active career 
made numerous significant contributions to a better knowledge of obscure matters in 
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the history of the ancient church, left the manuscript of the present volume practi- 
cally finished at the time of his death on January 13, 1928. Its final completion and 
publication have been cared for by Johannes Ficker, also of Halle. The results of this 
study are of fundamental significance for our understanding of Irenaeus, and espe- 
cially his famous doctrine of “recapitulation.” This intensive research on the problem 
of his sources leads to the conviction that he was less original in this particular than 
has commonly been supposed, and it also sheds new light on the genesis and signifi- 
cance of the notion. Contrary to the widely accepted view that Irenaeus was una- 
quainted with Theophilus, Loofs finds Theophilus’ treatise against Marcion to have 
been one of the principal sources employed by Irenaeus. But he was also indebted to 
many other contemporaries and predecessors. Detailed evidence of this fact is pre- 
sented with great industry and skill. In a few closing pages the significance of these 
findings for an understanding of Irenaeus’ contribution to the:history of dogma is 
briefly estimated. The results are especially important for the complicated problem 
of the church’s christological speculations during the second century. 

Maccuioro, Vittorio. Martin Luther—ein Held des Glaubens. Gotha: Klotz, 

1929. 144 pages. M. 4. 

A brief and vivid appreciation of the reformer, with frequent and often fresh quo- 
tations from his works. Macchioro does not become entangled in the problems with 
which Luther historians are so largely occupied. Luther is a simple, great man—a 
superman indeed, whose sense of being the instrument of God is the source of an un- 
failing energy. 


Norwoop, Percy VARNEY. Progress and Prospects in Christian Reunion. (Hale 
Memorial Sermon, 1929.) Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1929. 43 pages. Paper, 
$0.10. 

An admirably lucid and conveniently brief interpretation of the history of modern 
church-union effort from the standpoint of a liberal Episcopalian. Professor Norwood 
appreciates the ideal of the Anglican communion and the difficulty of its attainment. 
He stresses the contribution of the Protestant Episcopal church, and urges that church 
to press forward in the cause. These pages should be read by all Protestants, especial- 
ly by those who have not hitherto seen much idealism in the Anglican position on the 
question. A useful Bibliography of the recent literature of the subject is appended. A 
second Appendix on “Reunion and the Ministry” significantly concludes: ‘The proba- 
bility is that reunion must await a more adequate doctrine of the Church than we have 
hitherto possessed.” 


SCHEEL, OtTo (ed.). Dokumente zu Luthers Entwicklung. 2. neubearbeitete 

Auflage. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1929. xii+364 pages. M. 12. 

The former (1911) edition of this collection proved exceedingly useful in promoting 
the study of Luther’s early life. The collection has been greatly expanded and funda- 
mentally rearranged. The chronological order of the selections has been changed from 
that of events to that of documents—a change justified by the fact that the same doc- 
ument often referred to events and experiences of different dates. The Introduction 
contains a bibliography of about 150 works and short studies, representing the bulk of 
the important Luther literature of the present century. The compiler has profited by 
recent research, and by the later volumes of the Weimar edition. The book may be 
taken as representing the ripened and completed research of a distinguished Luther 
scholar. It is well adapted for seminar use, and will prove an essential guidebook to 
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all who seek to know the developing mind and personality of the reformer. Yet it is 
doubtful whether the book in its improved form will fill a place of as great importance 
as the slighter work of 1911. The interest of Luther students has already shifted some- 
what from questions affecting his youth and personality to those which concern his 
mature ideas and objectives. 


SEEBERG, EricH. Jdeen zur Theologie der Geschichte des Christentums. Leip- 

zig: Quelle & Meyer, 1929. 74 pages, M. 3.60. 

In contrast with the “crisis”-theologians, Seeberg emphasizes the importance of 
history for an understanding of the nature and worth of Christianity. Admittedly 
history is not in a position to speak the last word in the sphere of religious reality, yet 
it must be allowed to utter the first word. Hence an effort is made to discover the na- 
ture of Christianity as a historical religion. First the reader is given a brief account of 
the modern theory of history—the “logic of history” as it is called—which regards 
past and present as belonging to one continuous stream of existence, all of which has a 
spiritual meaning capable of being comprehended. Accordingly, the nature of Chris- 
tianity can be understood only by reference to the concrete and historical manifesta- 
tions of the religion, including the Eastern church on the one hand and both Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism on the other. But the final resort is to metaphysics 
and a sober supernaturalism. The inner meaning of history is not to be discovered in 
the heartless trial-and-error process of natural evolution. It is Christianity that shows 
the real significance of historical phenomena to be a disclosure of the life of the imma- 
nent God in the experience of mankind. 


SIEGFRIED, THEODOR. Luther und Kant. Giessen: Toépelmann, 1930. 130 

pages. M. 4.80. 

Luther lived his faith, and Nietzsche thought his superman. Between them stands 
Kant, who felt the influence of Luther and generated the conception of Nietzsche. 
With this view the author proceeds to investigate the relation of Kant to Luther with 
reference to the conception of conscience. The four chapters are devoted to Luther’s 
early conception of conscience which is studied from the lectures on Romans, that of 
his maturity, the autonomy of conscience in Kant, and conscience which has its source 
in faith. 


WAGENMANN, JuLius. Entwicklungsstufen des Gltesten Ménchtums. (“Samm- 
lung gemeinverstindlicher Vortrage und Schriften aus dem Gebiet der The- 
ologie und Religionsgeschichte,” 139.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1929. 24 pages. 
Subscription price M. 1.50; regular price M. 1.80. 

This lecture affords a useful simplification of the early history of monasticism. By 
reference to the work of Antony, Pachonius, and Basil, Wagenmann indicates the de- 
velopment by stages: the hermit stage, the coenobite stage, and the Basilian type in 
which the community has a sense of obligation for the cure of souls beyond the cloister. 


Wa titer, E. H. M. Church Union in South India. New York: Macmillan, 

1929. ix-+96 pages. $0.80. 

A useful introduction to a movement that attracts wide interest today, by a theo- 
logically conservative but ecclesiastically liberal Anglican bishop who has himself taken 
a prominent part in the negotiations. The book interprets the viewpoint of the Indian 
Christians, and supplies an outline of the history of the negotiations and of the princi- 
ples of the projected united church. 
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CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
BRIERLEY, Harotp E. Life Indeed. New York: Scribner’s, 1929. viii+-239 
pages. $2.75. 

In commenting upon Professor Julian Huxley’s Religion without Revelation, Mr. 
Brierley states that the author “has practically nothing to say about the fundamental 
claims of Jesus Christ—which for many of us are the very crux of the problem of re- 
ligion today.” Again and again in this series of sermons he seeks his answer to the 
questions of contemporary life in Jesus. He frankly founds his faith “neither on an 
infallible Church nor on an infallible Book, but on ‘The Infallible Person.’ ”’? Combin- 
ing a rich acquaintance with present-day literature with a wide contact with people, 
he is able to write with interest and urgency upon this theme. 

There also recurs throughout the book the note of immortality. For him, this is an 
essential in the understanding of life, and life indeed can come only as one greets its 
unfulfilled longings with the hope of growing and continuing life. While many of the 
sermons are occasional, in most instances his message grows out of his regard for 
Christ and his hope of immortality. 


LercHeEr, Lupwic. Institutiones Theologiae Dogmaticae. Vol. IV. Innsbruck’ 

F, Rauch, 1930. 763 pages. M. 13. 

This is the fina] volume in a series prepared by a Jesuit scholar for the use of semi- 
nary students. The whole system of Roman Catholic beliefs is here treated compre- 
hensively and by the well-known scholastic method. The exposition is remarkable for 
its elaborate detail, conciseness of statement, clarity of exposition, and apologetic 
forcefulness. Thomas Aquinas himself could hardly refrain from admiring and prais- 
ing it, and non-Catholics would do well to adopt it as their guide when seeking light 
on the intricacies of the traditional Roman dogma. Volume IV deals with the virtues, 
the sacraments in general, individual sacraments, and the last things. 


PFENNIGSDORF, E. Der Erlésungsgedanke. (“Deutsche Theologie,”’ Vol. II.) 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1929. 144 pages. M. 6. 


In October, 1928, German Protestant theologians held a four-day theological re- 
treat at the University of Frankfort. The subject, “The Doctrine of Redemption,” 


was treated scripturally, historically, systematically, and practically in ten addresses 
by professors from various departments of several theological faculties, This volume 
contains the addresses and reports of the discussions, all of which were concentrated 
on one theme. This is an arrangement that may commend itself to theological teach- 
ers and ministers in this country. The third of these retreats is to be held this year. 


Steve, Gortios. Theologia Deutsch. Gotha: Leopold Klotz, 1929. 108 pages. 
ma; 2. 
The author makes and substantiates two claims for this ninetieth edition of the 
tract on mysticism which Luther edited in 1518: (1) He has modernized the German 
without losing the flavor of the medieval original. (2) He has written as a setting for 


its interpretation a discussion of the doctrine of deification in Dominican mysticism 


from both the theoretical and the practical point of view. Aquinas, Dietrich von Frei- 
burg, Eckhart, the three great masters, and their pupils, Suso and Tauler, furnish the 


scholastic background for the understanding of the Theologia Deutsch. 
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VALENTINE, CyrIL H. What Do We Mean by God? New York: Macmillan, 

1929. v-+-248 pages. $2.00. 

A very verbose and circular argument for the contention that God is reality viewed 
as responding to the whole man; a postulate of faith having some measure of proba- 
bility. Despite a repetitious insistence that our religion must be based on objectivity, 
the author’s position is substantially that complete personality demands complete (and 
therefore personal) response, and that our whole-hearted response to reality thus con- 
notes its personal responsiveness to us. The best part of the book is the questions 
which it raises but fails to answer. 


PREACHING AND WORSHIP 


ATHEARN, WALTER Scott. An Adventure in Religious Education. New York 
and London: Century, 1930. xxi-+505 pages. $3.50. 


This is an account of the founding, administration, and results of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Religious Education and Social Service at the close of the first decade 
of its history. The projection of this school is described as an “experiment in the col- 
legiate and professional training of Christian workers.” The book consists of the de- 
cennial report of the author as dean of the school to the president and trustees of 
Boston University in 1929. The report is intended not only to place in the hands of the 
administration of the University official data concerning the school, but to make the 
information available to the educational public. The report discusses the philosophi- 
cal assumptions upon which the school was projected, the administrative set-up, the 
program of studies, and the tabulable results in terms of student accounting and edu- 
cational product. The history and work of the school is placed against a detailed 
background of American college and university practice. 


Cares, R. H. The Resurrection of Man—and Other Sermons. New York: 

Scribner’s, 1930. xi-+-264 pages. $2.50. 

In nine sermons, which are a tribute to the high intellectual character of his con- 
gregation at Westminster Abbey, Dr. C. H, Charles traces the development of the idea 
of the resurrection of man through the Old and New Testaments. Up to the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ there was no definite belief in an after-life, save in a washed-out 
existence in Sheol apart from Jehovah. Everyone was requited to the full in this life. 
However, with Jeremiah’s emphasis upon the individual as the religious unit and with 
the writer of Job’s criticism of the orthodox doctrine of justice being meted out in this 
life, a conviction of a blessed immortality, both for the individual and for some future 
restoration of God’s Kingdom on the earth, arose. 

Discussing the views of Pau] and Jesus, he finds that they place emphasis upon the 
on-going of the personality immediately after death. “Since the transformation of the 
faithful follows immediately on the death of the physical body, it constitutes also 
their Good Friday and likewise their Easter Sunday. There is no gap in the spiritual 
life or personality, least of all in that of our Lord.” 

His concluding chapters in this series sum up the arguments for and against belief 
in a happy future life. To him the necessity of bringing the facts of experience into 
harmony with the demands of his moral consciousness drives him to a belief in life 
after death. If this world were a “be-all” and “end-all,” it would be a moral night- 
mare. 
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The remainder of the book is given to a series of sermons, five of which deal with 
Jeremiah and his contributions to religion. In all his writing Dr. Charles approaches 
his subject as a scholar, and he writes with the clarity of one who must seek to make 
his ideas intelligible to large congregations. 

DopcE, Ricuarp D. (ed.). The Lesson Round Table 1930. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1929. 359 pages. $1.25. 

An exposition of the “International Uniform Sunday Schoo) Lessons for 1930.” 
The first six months are devoted to “The Gospel of the Kingdom: Studies in 
Matthew”; the third quarter is devoted to “Representative Men and Women of the 
Old Testament”; and the fourth quarter is devoted to “Representative Men and 
Women of the New Testament.” Each lesson is treated by a separate author, with 
few exceptions. Many of these are well-known clergymen representing a wide variety 
of communions and points of view. The Moffatt translation of the Bible is used in the 
text. 

FISKE, GEORGE W. The Christian Family. New York: Abingdon Press, 19209. 

138 pages. $1.25. 

This book is an interesting outline of problems and supplements the author’s for- 
mer book, The Changing Family, in making religion vital to the home. Jt is more 
hortatory than factual and analytical, and leaves the aggravating feeling that little help 
in actual solution of problems is given. 

HICKMAN, FRANK S. Can Religion Be Taught? Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 

1929. 53 pages. $0.35. 

This book is the outcome of an address given by Dr. Hickman to the Sunday 
School Council of Nashville, Tennessee, in 1928, on the subject “Can Religion Be 
Taught?” It isan argument to show how religious education carries forward all the 


values of the old conversion and revival technique and adds something to religious ex- 
perience that the old evangelism could not give. 


Jones, CHaRLotte C. Junior Worship Guide. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1930. 
xvi-+-280 pages. $2.00. 
Mrs. Jones has gone to considerable trouble to gather worship materials and plans 
for the junior department, and her contribution is organized with very practical sit- 


uations in mind. For those who are seeking ready-made plans, or for those who want 
suggestions to enrich their own programs, this book will be found distinctly helpful. 


Pounp, J. PRESLEY (ed.). Voices of the Age. New York: Harper & Bros., 

1920. xiv-+-222 pages, $2.50, 

Among the many collections of contemporary sermons which are appearing these 
days from well-known pubjishing-houses, this volume is conspicuous alike for the 
eminence of its contributors and for the uniformly high quality of its content. Twelve 
leaders of the American and three of the British pulpit, chosen by balloting among a 
large group of ministers on the one hand and students on the other, contribute a char- 
acteristic sermon. There is special significance in the two great issues upon which these 
fifteen sermons focus. Four of them, by Drs. Fosdick, Norwood, Eddy, and Tittle, 
concentrate upon the question of war and peace as the most urgent social issue before 
our generation. Even more revealing is the fact that at least eight of the others face 


some aspect of the vital need for religious faith and hope in an age of sophisticated 
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disillusionment like our own; they seek not only intellectual orientation with the re- 


sults of modern science, but even more the discovery of deeper and more adequate 
sources of creative energy. The very titles of three of the notable sermons in the vol- 
ume are spiritual “signs of the times”: “Despair and Faith,” by Dr. G. A. Gordon; 


“The Recovery of a Lost Enthusiasm,” by Dr. Hough; and “Religion and Hope,” by 
Dr. Niebuhr. Principal Jacks and Dr. C. C. Morrison build a bridge between social 


tasks and personal faith in two of the most constructive and prophetic sermons in the 
book. 
MISSIONS 
CLARK, ALDEN H. /ndia on the March. New York: Missionary Education 
Movement, 1930. xii-t 194 pages. Cloth $1.00; paper $0.60. 
A new and revised edition of a valuable book by the same title published eight 


years ago. The author was for years a missionary in India and is at present a secretary 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Boston. Bibliography. 


FISHER, WELTHY H. Freedom. New York: Friendship Press, 1930. 112 pages. 


$0.85, 


A series of vivid chapters depicting the young life of India, and written for the 
children of America. 
KERSCHNER, MABEL G. The Missionary Education of Intermediates. New 


Vork: Missionary Education Movement, 1929. 184 pages, $1.00. 
The fourth volume in “The Leader’s Handbook Series,” dealing with the principles 


and methods of missionary education, adapted to different stages in the development 
of the child. Bibliography. Other volumes: The Missionary Education of Beginners, 


by Jessie E. Moore; The Missionary Education of Primary Children, by Wilhelmina 


Stooker; The Missionary Education of Juniors, by Jean G. Hutton. 


Srowett, Jay S. Between the Americas. New York: Missionary Education 
Movement, 1930. vi-}+-180 pages. Cloth $1.00; paper $0.60. 


A brief description of general conditions in Porto Rico, Cuba, Santo Domingo, and 
Haiti, with special reference to the work of the Protestant churches. Bibliography. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hocxtnc, Wrttram Ernest. T'ypes of Philosophy. New Vork: Scribner’s, 

1930. xv-+-462 pages. $2.50. 

As one would expect, this book presents the general field of philosophy in such a 
light that in the end the author’s own type of idealism has the last word. For those 
to whom idealism appeals this will seem legitimate and as it should be. To those of 
us who find any idealism an example of what William James calls “tender-minded- 


ness,” and who would consequently have wished that types herein dismissed as inade- 
quate might have been the finally triumphant ones, the book will appear biased and 
unnecessary. With a)) this, however, one must admit that the attempt has been made 
to make the book as fair as could be by a man with firm and far-reaching convictions. 

The subject matter is divided, rather conveniently though arbitrarily, into seven 
types of philosophy, each of which is given an expositional and critical treatment. 
That the number of types is just seven is of no consequence. The division as made 
gives room for the treatment of all of the systems of thought which have played im- 
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portant historical and contemporary réles. Under them one may group as subdivisions 
any other types he may desire. Following the first three parts, in which the types are 


presented, a fourth section deals with a proposed synthesis of the methods and in- 

cludes the author’s “Confession of Faith.” The value of this last part will depend en- 

tirely upon the reader. 

PRICHARD, H. ADYE. God’s Communicating Door: Some Suggestions from the 
Philosophy of Psychic Research. Boston: Richard G. Badger (Gorham 
Press), 1929. 99 pages. 

This is a stimulating little sheaf of sermon-essays discussing from a devoutly Chris- 
tian standpoint and in a philosophical rather than scientific manner some implications 


of psychical research. The booklet is suggestive and valuable in pointing toward the 
need for much closer integration between religion and psychical research. 


RorH, WALTER E. Arts, Crafts, and Customs of the Guiana [ndians. Washing- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1929. xvii-+-110 pages. $1.00. 

Tayior, Marie E. Just Boys and Girls of Dear Old Chicago. Boston: Chris- 
topher Publishing House, 1930. 143 pages. $1.50. 

TEGRADEN, JB Hous. Why Do We Do as We Do? Boston: Richard G. 

Badger (Gorham Press), 1929. 231 pages. 

A brief and popular exposition of the four fundamental “wishes” formulated by 
W. I. Thomas as the basic motives of human behavior. The discussion falls into three 
parts. There is an introductory chapter on the reason persons do as they do. The four 
fundamental “wishes”—for new experience, for security, for response, and for recogni- 
tion—are expounded in their application to behavior. Four chapters are devoted to 
the larger implications of the operation of the wishes—their operation as a whole, 
their relation to intelligence, their relation to war, their relation to wealth, and their 
relation to worth. The “wishes” theory is important and throws much light upon hu- 
man behavior. Many will feel, however, that human behavior is too complicated to 
be explained in terms of any one single formula. 
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WILLIAM C. BO'WER’S NEW BOOK 








CHARACTER 
THROUGH CREATIVE EXPERIENCE © 


A new technique iyi 
for character education is proposed and formulated in this book. 

The author holds that moral personality is the supreme objective of education. Char- 
acter is an achievement of self-realizing persons through judging the moral quality of 
normal, day-by-day experiencesand the transmuting of these j ents into life-purposes. 

The technique herein described is that of creative experience working through the 
utilization of intelligence, analysis, evaluation, and choice in specific and concrete life- 
situations: It is a guided experience in living the good life rather than instruction in 
inert ideas about the the good life-or training in adult predetermined ideals and habits 
authoritatively imposed. 

The technique described in this book, with its emphasis upon personality, values, and 
purpose. as well as upon the function of religion in the achievement of character, be 
of special value to religious educators. $2.50 
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THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 


Translated from the Sanskrit by Arthur W. Ryder 
(Translator of The Panchatantra, Gold’s Gloom, 
and The Ten Princes) 


“For man is fashioned from his faith, 
And is what he believes’’ 

“The finest ethical and religious product of non- 
Buddhistic Indian thought” now appears for the first 
time in a complete English version that closely follows 
the meter and form of the original. Mr. Ryder has given 
us a magnificent sermon on human duty translated with 
wisdom and understanding. 


$2.00, postpaid $2.10 
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